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- THE COTTAGE: PAST AND FUTURE. 
HE old country co taking various forms in picturesque elements ; and in emulation of this we see constantly 
various districts of England; built always of in new cottages, in connection with garden cities especially, 
{oe local materials, in the days before railways very low walls and very high-pitched roofs, and windows, 
oultry, cheapened the transit of bricks; weather-toned though not so small as in the old cottages, much smaller than 
‘damp so as to appear almost like a natural production, the best 8 i oe conditions would demand. All such attempts 
en ant of the landscape ; often covered with that most pictur- are bound to fail of their object, because they are palpably 
» Con- eqt form of roofing, the thatch, than which nothing blends artificial and self-conscious efforts to be picturesque ; mere 
ntral, iter with natural scenery—has had a constant attraction both imitations of a former manner of building which seems 


— fx painters and poets, A consummate artist in her special 

me, Mrs. Allingham, has made it in recent days the 
aiject of scores—we might probably say hundreds—of 
equsite water-colour pictures, in which the rural dwellings are 
mptly HAM smpanied by beautifully-finished though small figures, as 
tw in their presentation as the lowly dwellings of which they 
en the human expression. This harmony between the 
outry cottage and the life and character of its inmates struck 
e! Veisworth, too, who embodied his feelings in a sonnet 
#00, dinsed especially to “ those who may have happened to be 
eunoured of some beautiful place of retreat in the country 
a, dthe Lakes *” :-— 


; Yes, there is holy in thine eye ! 

MATES The lovely cottage in the guardian nook 

™ Hath stirred thee deeply ; with its own dear brook, 
— Its own small pasture, almost its own sky ! 


hit he goes on with the advice to the beholder not to covet it, 
wi tells him why (Wordsworth was always anxious to point 


8. Anse 
ae imal in his poetry) :— 
Roof, window, door, 
The very flowers are sacred to the Poor, 
4 by The roses to the Porch which they entwine : 


Yea, all that now enchants thee, from the day 

(n which it should be touched would melt, and melt away. 

0) kvas probably right ; part of the charm of the ancient rural 

, tage is that it seems to symbolise the humble rural life ; 

| tusormed into the cottage of a rich inhabitant it would lose 
Special suitability of expression, besides that it would 
tut infallibly be modernised in some way to suit the taste 

all its new occupant. 

Beautiful as the old cottage was, however, as an incident 


" the landscape, it was probably neither a very comfortable nor 
‘vty healthy dwelling. Drainage, of course, it had none ; 
L, ui its windows were almost always very small—sometimes 


fue absurdly small. A great deal of its exterior picturesque- 
"vas due to this very fact ; but very small windows do not 
Mai healthy living-rooms. It is no doubt very annoying to 
"ssentiment as to the picturesque to find, side by side with 
‘Houp of such ancient cottages, the new cottages of an 
mproving "” landlord, anxious to do his duty to his tenants, 
menting cubes of raw staring brick walls covered by a low- 
Mehed slated roof ; but they are probably much more healthy 
The question is, need they, to be healthy, be so 

wy and uninteresting ¢ : 
A great deal of attention is being given at present to the 
em of providing cheap co s for country districts, 
mn ee there is an evident wish to combine, if 8 
wi a certain degree of pictu resqueness. But this 
— he sought, in many cases, in the wrong direction. It 
always be remembered that one cannot make the pictur- 
‘que off-h and and to order ; it is ina great degree a matter of 
he ancient cottages which we admire now were not 
he lock picturesque ; they were built in what appeared the 
. Cohv-nient and cheapest manner to their constructors ; 
chara is the effect of time and association. ‘They had 
alow walls and high-pitched roofs ; for their often abnorm- 
My windows the ini window-tax was. probably 
Sat de sree responsible. But these have been taken to be 








picturesque to us now. The low walls are an element in 
economy of cost, or supposed to be so; but the economy, in 
consideration of the large space of roof-covering of some kind to 
be provided, is perhaps rather over-rated. But in any case 
it is a false economy, because it is obviously not the best or 
most workmanlike manner of producing a convenient interior 
in a small habitation. The result is an upper story in which 
the rooms are all cut up into sloping ceilings, sometimes higher 
than necessary in the centre, always inconveniently low at the 
sides, where it is often impossible to stand upright. 

A far more practical manner of facing the problem would be 
to put sentiment and acquired association on one side and 
consider how we can best construct cottages with the methods 
of construction now available. Instead of high-pitched timber 
roofs, with the internal inconvenience inseparable from their 
use in small two-storied dwellings, it would surely be worth 
while to see what could be done with flat-roofed cottages, now 
that the means of making flat roofs with no great expenditure 
are ready to our hand. An upper story with a flat roof could 
afford to be somewhat lower than the centre portion of some 
of the high-roofed cottages, considering that the rooms would 
have the same height over their whole area; and they would 
be infinitely more convenient to live in and to arrange bedroom 
furniture in; much more convenient also for the planning and 
arrangement of stairs, which under a high-pitched roof often 
have to leave an inconveniently low headway under the slope 
of a hip or valley. Moreover, the upper story would be as 
warm and weather-proof as the ground story, which can hardly 
be the case with a story with half its height in a timber roof. 

But the appearance, says the objector: are we to lose all 
the picturesque effect of cottages with high-pitched roofs and 
gables and dormer windows, and see the country cottage 
reduced to a square or rectilinear block ? To which the reply 
is, in the first instance, that the first and proper object of 
cottage-building is not to make the cottage picturesque extern- 
ally, but to make it a sanitary and cheerful residence internally. 
Bacon’s celebrated dictum, “ Houses are built to live in, not to 
look at,” is as applicable to the cottage as to the mansion. 
Secondly, it has to be remembered that the sense of what is 
to be thought picturesque is very largely a matter of habit 
and association. We have never been accustomed, in this 
country, to the sight of flat-roofed cottages; if we had been 
accustomed to it for generations, it is quite possible that the 
high-pitched roof would appear to us an awkward exerescence 
on the building, as in a practical sense it actually is. If the 
flat-roofed cottage forms the best and most convenient residence, 
it is the business of the cottage architect to discard his old 
notions of the picturesque, and to apply himself to rendering 
the cottage an agreeable object in some other way. 

We shall assume that the walls are to be of some.solid 
material. No good can come of the various devices of thin 
walls of some patent material, which are put forward in cottage 
competitions as combining comfort with economy ; they ma 
be very well in summer, they are not fit for a hard winter. § 
less so are timber cottages, and of all proposals for the modern 
English cheap cottage perhaps the most preposterous was that 
recommended in a weekly journal which deals with these subjects 
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with more zeal than knowledge, that country cottages should 
be built of two thicknesses of planking, packed with some 
filling substance between, and—tarred outside imagine 
the effect on a landsca black spots on the 
face of nature! We doubt whether country-folk would even 
consent to live in them, unless pag 4 really could find no other 
shelter from the weather. Nor is the system of hollow walls, 
often much vaunted, to be much recommended. It is not 
desirable to have hollow spaces which can never be seen or got 
at. You never know what may be going on inside them. 
The choice seems to rest between brick ; concrete, either 
mixed en masse or built in blocks (a form of construction 
deserving much more attention than it has received) ; and stone, 
in districts which are especially stone countries, and where 
this material can economically be used. The question of 
concrete versus brick, in the economic sense, is largely 
influenced by the proximity or otherwise of the materials 
necessary for the production of concrete. In the neighbour- 
hood of Portland cement factories, and where there is also a 
plentiful local supply of materials suitable for gate, concrete 
will be cheaper than brick ; otherwise it probably will not be so. 
In regard to brick, the general consensus of opinion in connection 
with building exhibitions and cottage competitions seems to have 
been that the cheap cottage, so much called for now, cannot 
afford more than 9-in. walls, if it is to be kept within the limits 
of remunerative outlay. Where the cost is not cut so close, 
and 14-in. exterior walls can be afforded, brick may be a pleasing 
and suitable material for a country cottage, provided always 
that the brick selected is not of a too staring and pronounced 
colour. The whole tribe of yellow and buff bricks are an 
abomination for rural cottages; they at once suggest the 
surroundings of a railway station ; they are too cryingly artificial 
in appearance, and they will blend with no landscape. What 
is wanted, if a brick cottage must be built, is something more of 
the stock brick kind, with no very brilliant or staring colour 
and with a rather broken-up surface ; and it should always be 
built with the old English bond of three or four courses of 
stretchers to one of headers, which in itself gives character to 
the brickwork, besides having the merit of being really the 
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best and strongest bond. But in the cases, which ij) ori 
now be numerous, in which it is decided that only 9.;, * 
can be afforded, the brickwork ought not to show at gi) 

9-in. brick external wall is not adequate for this climate. 
it may be adequate if covered externally with :o.0),-., 

cement; the former by preference on account of j1. jh. 
surface texture. And here comes the chance for son, br 


but not too strongly emphasised colour effect. <jnc, al 


material can be mixed so as to produce differences of tint }oty 
for instance, the lower and upper portions of the wall-surfag 
a treatment which could also be equally applied to a cone 
wall. And in a stone country character and interest cay 
iven to the wall by variation in the masonry ; random wal 
or instance, in the lower story and coursed masonry in 
upper or part of the upper story ; and stone, even out of 
same quarry, can generally be selected so as to produg 
variation of tone in different portions of the walling. 

Our flat-roofed cottage need not be a mere unbroken ¢ 
the arrangement of the plan will probably afford a hint f 
break or recess in the wall. The windows will be larger ¢ 
those usually found in what we will call the sham-picture 
cottage of recent fashion; they will be preferably caser 
windows, because these can be set in solid frames and 
in boxed casings ; and, though larger in area, they may sti 
divided up into small panes, as more in keeping with 
character and scale of a cottage dwelling. Chimney-s 
either one at each end, or (which is better if it can be mana 
a collective chimney-stack in the centre, will give a ve 
feature to contrast with the horizontal line of the roof, and 
probably have a much better draught than a chimney sca 
rising above the ridge of a high-pitched roof. Many sn 
chimneys are caused by the currents created by the 
impinging on a large surface of sloping roof. 

That seems to be a practical form which the country co 
of the future — take ; and, however startlingly op 
it may seem to all that we have been accustomed to rega 
picturesque in country cottages, it would probably only nee 
sanction of habit to be accepted as a form sensible in itself 
not incapable of pleasing treatment. 


—---}-e———_ 
NOTES. 


Tue historic sites on the battlefield of Waterloo 

The Field of being threatened by the activities of the speculative 
Waterloo. builders, a Belgian Committee has been formed 
and the co-operation of the Belgian Government 

secured with the object of taking some action to preserve them. We 
are glad to see that a Bill has just been scheduling an area 
of about 1,350 acres, as the Government to acquire any 
portion required, and ing Government authorisation necessary 
for building and planting. It is now proposed to co-operate in this 
movement by the formation of an English Committee under the 
presidency of the present Duke of Wellington. Among other names 
mentioned in connection with this Committee are those of Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Roberts, Mr. Churchill, and the Lord Mayor of 
London. Next year being the centenary of the battle, the occasion 
seems appropriate for taking steps to preserve the scene of one of 
the greatest conflicts in modern times, and one in which the English 
nation had so much at stake. We are much afraid that nothing is 
really sacred to the speculator—even when he has the virtue of being 
a builder—and that there is need for intervention if sites in the field 
of Waterloo are to be saved. Far be it from us to discourage legiti- 
mate building enterprise, but an enterprise which must wound the 
susceptibilities of three nations can hardly be considered legitimate. 





Tue Barnsley Chrcnicle comes loyally to the support 
Barnsley of the Barnsley Town Council in its controversy 
Competition. with the architectural societies as to the proper 
conduct of competitions ; but we cannot say that we 
find anything very new or very convincing in our contemporary’s 
arguments. What, however, did appeal to us was the plea put 
forward with such persuasive moderation that “Surely the Town 
Council may modestly claim that even ple who do not happen 
to be professional architects may be fairly credited with i 
some idea of what is effective and ing in architectural design.’ 
Surely they may. Surely we pa be the last to deny it, for it 
would be a poor look out for architecture, or any other art, if apprecia- 
tion was confined to those who practise. But the difficulty is that 
this is not a question of judging what is effective and ing in a 
finished architectural design—a completed building. It is a question 
of judging what effect will be ultimately produced in the executed 
building 7 translation into stone of matic drawings whose 
pertain ’ — mislead the layman. It may not, as our con- 
emporary poin necessary to be a t professional singer in 
order to recognise and appreciate a good po. would be advisable 


for a music publisher to have technical knowledge of music in ord 
recognise and appreciate its goodness from the music score if 
to judge from this alone whether its ultimate effect, when sung, 
jastify the risk and expense of publication. Far be it from 
claim that the “ professional people absorb or monopolise ¢ 
taste and talent in the country.” We are quite sure that the | 
Council of Barnsley are amply endowed with both; but this 
altogether a question of either. It is primarily a question of tec 
knowledge and experience. If the Barnsley Town Council pos 
sufficient knowledge and e ience to satisfy the archit 
societies there might be no sl tien assessor at all. If it does 
and its proposal to appoint an assessor admits that it does 
why is it more competent than a technical assessor to choos 
best of the selected six? To choose any but the best an 
unthinkable that all six should be of equal merit—is grossly 
to the author of the best, and the professional societies are 20 
to tolerate conditions that permit such a possibility. W heth¢ 
possibility of the final erection of any but the best design, | 
please the individual taste of those who happen for the 4 
to be members of the Town Council, is prejudicial to the best 114 
of Barnsley, both now and in the future, we leave our conten} 
to decide. 





A CERTAIN amount of dissatisfaction app 
Civic exist with the methods of civic ey 
Government obtaining in the cities of Ontario. |t wi! %® ® 
in Ontario. understood that it is not always «ay for " 
and machinery of administration to keep P*° 
the rapid growth so characteristic of Canadian citics, and t! . 
towns like Toronto may be still dependent on met hods mor 
able to small ones. It must also be borne in mind that (0 
leisured class in Canada with time to devote exclusives é 
and municipal aff and that the rapid ex jon of the ©! 
hitherto we andar ge om citizens ay aentine their att 
to their own concerns. The result has been that the maP'-'" 
the larger cities has in the past not always been in the nG 
sas Cape of alelent, It is now considered desirable to ¢s'' 
form of central authority for the Province, somew!i4t 0D '* 
aby Government _— 2 og — 
iformity in dealing with the invol is also pre 
to agitate tor the Sopeaaeas ty Se Provincial Gover" 
Commission to examine the methods of civic gover’ | lei 
in Europe, and to report on the ehainges it considers des! ible i 
at present in use in Ontario. = soak 
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% Maveice Weep took the chair on 
at No, 18, Tufton-street, at an ordinary 
Py cine of the Acsbihaateant miesletion: 
‘b.0. L. Elkington announced that a special 
ping would be held on —_ 27 at 5 p.m. 
ys proposed alteration in by-laws. The 
of the alteration was to provide for a 
peass of members, viz., country members. 
The Elections. 
+ «rutineers presented their Report in 
4 with the election of officers and 
is far Sension 1914-15. There were 270 
gn received, of which three were disqualified. 
ions were as follows :— 


= 


ie, F.R.LB.A., Mr. F. Winton Newman. 
. W. G. Newton, A.R.1.B.A., Mr. 


Treasurer, — Mr Stanley 
Rditor, “ Architectural Association 
"Mr, J. Alan Slater, A.R.I.B.A., M.A. 
. Librarian.—Mr, F. C. ¥ 
a eeretary — Mr x. 


Votes of Thanks. 


Me Chairman posed the following votes 
thanks :-—To the i Messrs 5 

















Hamp, 


Fietcher, 


f& Stephen and Lady Gatt 
the party at House, 
litect of t houses, for arranging the 
and also to Mr. E. L. Lat for 
7 day. aos 
-H. M. Fletcher, in proposing a vote 
8 to the retiring officers and Council, said 
™almost a melancholy occasion when one 
© propose thanks to retiring 
mild make it quite clear that 
vere in no sense penal, but 
were called on these 
of time,” and none of them could 
Mat time from flowing fast. knew 
@vhat grace and dignity the 
7 had filled their offices. Mr. Curtis 
in the chair during 
Yin the chair for two sessions had carried 
Steir duties with enthusiasm. Under Mr. 
t Hon. T; » the Association was 
ceesneeses been 
ind it was in an ex sound 
Mr. Horendll Gan Tae Lucas also 
-e members of the Council had per- 
‘het duties with the greatest 
% 6.1. Elkington seconded ren 
Bwas carried. ‘ - 
the motion of Mr. J. Alan Slater a vote 
SW: passed to the professional Press. 


Works of Mesers. Bodley and Bentley. 
) 4 ian said they[had assembled that 
> honour to & distinguished 
Mr. Bodley ioe ond and 
lieved that was the first . on 
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which there had been a reall representati 
exhibition of their works pr ca ™ They 
owed the exhibition that night to the great 
trouble which had been taken by Mrs. Bentley 
and the son of the late Mr. Bentley ; and to 
Mr. Garner and Mr. Cecil Hare, the partner of 
Mr. Bodley. Mr. Eden would give a paper on 
the works of Mr. Bodley. A paper was also 
to have been read by Mr. Bentley on his father’s 
work, but unfortunately he had not had time 
to Png it. 

- Eden then read the following paper, 
ne hy pang by a large number of 


THE WORK OF MESSRS. BODLEY 
AND GARNER. 

“oe The accusation of or has been 20 often 
brought against the Gothick revival that many 
believe it to be justified, in spite of the fact 
that the alleged fraudulent antiques could 
deceive none but the most ignorant. The art 
of these two gifted men, though it makes full 
and avowed use of the Gothick machinery, 
just as Milton and Wren made use of the 
Classical machinery for their purposes, is in 
no sense obnoxious to this charge. 

At this time of day I believe some apology 
for Gothick is expected of one. It is out of 
date, cusps and crockets are démodés, while 
acroteria and antefixe are quite up to date. 
This is the swing of the intelligent pendulum. 
But one can only Siwy works of modern art 
by the standard of the time which produced 
them ; and half a century ago it was not the 
fashion either to patronise Westminster Abbey 
or to admire St. Pancras Church. > 

Mr. Bodley’s earliest works, St. Michael's, 
Brighton, and St. Martin's, Scarborough, were 

in an excusable state of reaction 

against the influences at work in Sir Gilbert 
Scott's office, where he had served his pupilage, 
and betray a rather stiff though not exactly 
immature manner. The latter church is notable 
for the collaboration of Rossetti, Morris, and 
Madox Brown in the decorative details. But 
his fully developed style, from which he never 
afterwards departed, first appears in the simple 
but very sumptuously fitted and decorated 
Church of St. John, Tue Brook, built in the 
1866, about the time when he took Mr. 

arner into partnership. 

The work of these artists falls naturally 
into four periods—{1) Before the partnership, 
when Mr. Bodley was working alone, and 
produced, in addition to the churches mentioned 
above, St. Salvador's, Dundee, and some small 
houses at Malvern Link which are interesting 
as perhaps the earliest exam of revived 
Georgian. (2) After he was joined by Mr. 
Garner, when the partners were collaborating 
in intimate association, say, roughly, from 
1866 to 1884. During this, which may be 
called the culminating iod, the following 
were the chief works juced :—The churches 
at Hoar Cross and Pendlebury ; work at Christ 
Church, Oxford; and the School Board Offices, 
(3) About the year 1884 the dual authorshi 
ceased, the partners having agreed that eac 
design must be the work of one mind; and 
thenceforward the share of each in the work of 
the firm becomes distinct and easily separable. 
Mr. Bodlev’s churches at Clumber, pring, 
Danehill, #lackney Wick, and Cowley belong 
to this period ; as do the following works of Mr. 
Garner :-—The St. Paul's reredos ; St. Michael's, 
Camden Town; St. ao gg Buildings at 
Magdalen College, Oxford; t magnificent 
design submitted in the first abortive com- 

ition for Liverpool Cathedral, and Lord 

lymouth’s great house, Hewell Grange. (4) 
ly, after the definite dissolution of partner- 

when Mr. Bodley carried out a large 

i Se Se _ for 

cathedrals at Washington neisco, 
he was working at the time of 


seventies are remarkable in the 

——— erection of 
notable churches which have 
the of Wren, viz., Hoar 
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dominating by sheer Pri the fe gomee ngpe 


its surroundings as perhaps no more complicated 
ildi mo) ely di 


building . 
It was one of the earliest buildings in which 
the foreign system of ai through 


internal buttresses was ado and remains 
the most successful. ges 

Clumber is the first church of importance 
which Mr, Bodley carried out after the partners 
had agreed to work independently. It is a small 
cruciform building, surmounted by a lofty spire 
of red stone, and rises with quiet dignity out of 
the level turf of the Duke of Newcastle's garden. 

In the time at my disposal it is only possible 
to indicate in the most summary fashion the 
peculiar gee of Bodley and Garner's work 

First, I should place excellence of proportion, 
a quality in which it hardly ever fails, and, 
next, dignity and repose. There are no signs 
of strife and struggle, of the desire to command 
attention by shouting or preaching which 
marks so much contemporary work; it is 
always gentlemanly. Further, I would note 
the care bestowed upon the minutest detail ; 
their absolute indifference to changing fashions ; 
and, lastly, their signal achievements in colour 
decoration, the side of his work in which Mr. 
Bodley took the greatest delight, and in which 
he stood absolutely unrivalled. It was his 
sensitiveness to colour effects that caused him 
to realise early in his career, as his more promi- 
nent contemporaries never did, that bare brick 
is as impossible for a church interior as it 
would be for a drawing-room if any decorative 
refinement is to be obtained. He felt that 
such rough-and-ready colour effects as are to be 
got by diapering walls with stripes and zigzag» 
of variegated brick, though suitable enough 
externally, are far too geometrical and coarse 
to be satisfactory indoors. 

Another matter, perhaps a small one, in 
which they were in advance of their contem- 
poraries is the following. It used to be laid 
down as axiomatic that the wooden and other 
fittings of a church must be of the same period 
as that to which the structure was supposed 
to conform. I remember a lecturer pe + am 
declaring, * I would not go so far as to say that 
if you are designing a Norman church your 
furniture should be strictly Norman, but short 
of this it must agree in period with the 
building to which it belongs.” 

Though the bulk of their church-work was 
based upon fourteenth-century or decorated 
Gothick, Bodley and Garner saw clearly that it 
was not until the Perpendicular period that 
the medieval craftsman fully understood the 
capabilities of woodwork, and so for their stalls, 
screens, and other fittings they always adopted 
the later treatment. 

If one were to attempt to assess the contri- 
bution of each of the partners to joint result 
I think the following may be accepted as a 
fair estimate :-— 

The tic ideals, the sensitive and refined 
perceptions of Mr. Bodley were complementary 
to the executive ability, the industry, and 
echolarly knowledge of his partner, and as a 
result their best works were produced during 
the period when they were in the closest col- 
laboration, and when interaction and advice 
were most constant and intimate. Without 
Mr. Garner's help Mr. Bodley’s works sometimes 
show a contented reliance on certain simple 
effects of which he well knew the secret—effects 
which did not uire any specially laborious 
working out. Without Mr. Bodlev, Mr. Garner's 
exhibit an occasional coarseness of detail, and 
a tendency to over-reliance on precedent. Each 
lacks the corrective criticiem and suggestion 
ot the other.” : 

The members and visitors afterwards viewed 
the large number of drawings of the works of 
the two architects. 
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The Birmingham Architectural Association : 
Fountains. 
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zeal than knowledge, that country cottages should 
be built of two thicknesses of planking, packed with some 


consent to live in them, unless they really could find no other 
shelter from the weather. Nor is the system of hollow walls, 
often much vaunted, to be much recommended. It is not 
desirable to have hollow spaces which can never be seen or got 
at. You never know what may be going on inside them. 

The choice seems to rest between brick ; concrete, either 
mixed en masse or built in blocks (a form of construction 
deserving much more attention than it has received) ; and stone, 
in districts which are especially stone countries, and where 
this material can economically be used. The —_ of 
concrete versus brick, in the economic sense, is largel 
influenced by the proximity or otherwise of the materials 
necessary for the production of concrete. In the neighbour- 
hood of Portland cement factories, and where there is also a 
plentiful local supply of materials suitable for aggregate, concrete 
will be cheaper than brick ; otherwise it probably will not be so. 
In regard to brick, the general consensus of opinion in connection 
with building exhibitions and cottage competitions seems to have 
been that the cheap cottage, so much called for now, cannot 
afford more than 9-in. walls, if it is to be kept within the limits 
of remunerative outlay. Where the cost is not cut so close, 
and 14-in. exterior walls can be afforded, brick may be a pleasing 
and suitable material for a country cottage, provided always 
that the brick selected is not of a too staring and pronounced 
colour. The whole tribe of yellow and buff bricks are an 
abomination for rural cottages; they at once suggest the 
surroundings of a railway station ; they are too cryingly artificial 
in appearance, and they will blend with no landscape. What 
is wanted, if a brick pe 9 must be built, is something more of 
the stock brick kind, with no very brilliant or ‘staring colour 
and with a rather broken-up surface ; and it should always be 
built with the old English bond of three or four courses of 
stretchers to one of headers, which in itself gives character to 
the brickwork, besides having the merit of being really the 
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best and strongest bond. But in the cases, which will prob 
now be numerous, in which it is decided that only tie 
ean be afforded, the brickwork ought not to show at all. 4 
9-in. brick external wall is not adequate for this climate » but 
it may be adequate if covered externally wit), rough-cast ¢ 
cement; the former by preference on aceoint of its hetie 
surface texture. And here comes the chaix. for some bread 
but not too strongly emphasised colour «{iect, since either 
material can be mixed so as to produce differences of tint between 
for instance, the lower and upper portions of the wall-surface— 
a treatment which could also be equally applied to a concrets 
wall. And in a stone country character and interest can be 
iven to the wall by variation in the masonry ; random walling 
or instance, in the lower story and coursed masonry in the 
upper or part of the upper story ; and stone, even out of the 
same quarry, can generally be selected so as to produce a 
variation of tone in different portions of the walling, 

Our flat-roofed cottage need not be a mere unbroken cube : 
the arrangement of the plan will probably afford a hint for a 
break or recess in the wall. The windows will be larger than 
those usually found in what we will call the sham-picturesque 
cottage of recent fashion; they will be preferably casement 
windows, because these can be set in solid frames and not 
in boxed casings ; and, though larger in area, they may still be 
divided up into small panes, as more in keeping with the 
character and scale of a cottage dwelling. Chimney-stacks, 
either one at each end, or (which is better if it can be managed) 
a collective chimney-stack in the centre, will give a vertical 
feature to contrast with the horizontal line of the roof, and wil! 
probably have a much better draught than a chimney scarcely 
rising above the ridge of a high-pitched roof. Many smoky 
chimneys are caused by the currents created by the wind 
impinging on a large surface of sloping roof. 

That seems to be a practical form which the country cottage 
of the future might take ; and, however startlingly opposite 
it may seem to all that we have been accustomed to regard as 
picturesque in country cottages, it would probably only need the 
sanction of habit to be accepted as a form sensible in itself and 
not incapable of pleasing treatment. 


——_-}-e—— 
NOTES. 





Tue historic sites on the battlefield of Waterloo 
The Field of being threatened by the activities of the speculative 
Waterloo. builders, a Belgian Committee has been formed 
and the co-operation of the Belgian Government 
secured with the object of taking some action to rve them. We 
are glad to see that a Bill has just been stun eliatalinn om Gove 
of about 1,350 acres, empowering the Government to acquire any 
portion required, and ing Government authorisation necessary 
for building and planting. It is now a engy to co-operate in this 
movement by the formation of an English Committee under the 
presidency of the present Duke of Wellington. Among other names 
mentioned in connection with this Committee are those of Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Roberts, Mr. Churchill, and the Lord Mayor of 
London. Next year being the centenary of the battle, the occasion 
seems appropriate for taking steps to preserve the scene of one of 
the greatest conflicts in modern times, and one in which the English 
nation had so much at stake. We are much afraid that nothing is 
really sacred to the speculator—even when he has the virtue of bei 
a builder—and that there is need for intervention if sites in the field 
of Waterloo are to be saved. Far be it from us to discourage legiti- 
mate building enterprise, but an enterprise which must wound the 
susceptibilities of three nations can hardly be considered legitimate. 





Tue Barnsley Chrcnicle comes loyally to the support 
Barnsley of the Barnsley Town Council in its controversy 
Competition. with the architectural societies as to the proper 
conduct of competitions ; but we cannot say chat we 
find anything very new or very convincing in our contem 5 
arguments. What, however, did appeal to us was the put 
forward with such persuasive moderation that “Surely the Town 
Council may modestly claim that even people who do not happen 
to be professional architects may be tauly “collsial with 
some idea of what is effective and ing in architectural design.’ 
Surely they may. Surely we w be the last to deny it, for it 
would be a poor look out for architecture, or any other art, if apprecia- 
tion was confined to those who i But the difficulty is that 
this is not a question of judging what is effective and ing in a 
finished architectural design—a completed building. It is a question 
of judging what effect will be ultimately produced in the executed 
building y bow. translation into stone of drawings whose 
effect, as drawings, tg Sapna the layman. It may not, as our con- 
temporary points out, iebenemin i singer in 
order to recognise and appreciate a good song ; but it would be advisable 


for a music publisher to have technical knowledge of music in order to 
recognise and appreciate its goodness from the music score if he had 
to judge from this alone whether its ultimate effect, when sung, would 
justify the risk and expense of publication. Far be it from us to 
claim that the “ professional people absorb or monopolise all the 
taste and talent in the country.”” We are quite sure that the Town 
Council of Barnsley are amply endowed with both; but this is not 
altogether a question of either. It is primarily a question of technical 
knowledge and experience. lf the Barnsley Town Cowncil possesses 
sufficient knowledge and experience to satisfy the architectural 
societies there might be no for an assessor at all. If it does not— 
and its proposal to appoint an assessor admits that it does not— 
why is it more competent than a technical assessor to choose the 
best of the selected six? To choose any but the best-—and it 
unthinkable that all six should be of equal merit—is gross!) unfair 
to the author of the best, and the professional societies are 10! likely 
to tolerate conditions that permit such a possibility. Whetler the 
possibility of the final erection of any but the best design, just to 
please the individual taste of those who happen for the moment 
to be members of the Town Council, is prejudicial to the best interests 
of riers agg both now and in the future, we leave our contempora’) 
to decide. 





A CERTAIN amount of dissatisfaction *)' ~* 


Civic exist with the methods of civic adminis'"™\\"" Hot 
Government obtaining in the cities of Ontario. 11 will bv ™l'} 
in Ontario. understood that it is not always ey for MO 

and machinery of administration to keep p° 

the rapid growth so characteristic of Canadian cities, 0d (ha' large 
towns like Toronto may be still dependent on methods more “PPh 
able to small ones. It must also be borne in mind that there 1» 10 
leisured class in Canada with time to devote exclisivels ‘0 1 
and municipal aff and that the rapid expansion 0! the “'"'"" 
hitherto readme ye their leading citizens to confine their tte a 
to their own concerns. The result has been that the managen'' © 
the larger cities has in the past not always been in the hands «! 
best type of citizen. It is now considered desirable to est Vlis) « a 
form of central authority for the Province, somewhst 00 the hn’ 
the Go in antes Oo ire @ — or a 
uniformity in deali ved, It is also propo® 
pases sp raiprge Seue nde) psmger igs an ] Government a 

agitate hen apr nesee of civic government that al 
in Europe, and to report on the changes it considers desirable in those 
at present in use in Ontario, sig 
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Me. Mavrice Wess took the chair on 
Monday, at No, 18, Tufton-street, at an ordinary 
seneral meeting of the Architectural Association. 

Mr. G. L. Elkington announced that a special 
meeting would be held on 7 27 at 5 p.m. 
for a proposed alteration in by-laws. The 
object of the alteration was to provide for a 
new class of members, viz., country members. 

The Elections. 

The scrutineers presented their Report in 
connection with the election of officers and 
Council for Session 1914-15. There were 270 
papers received, of which three were disqualified. 
The elections were as follows :— 

President.—Mr. Maurice E, Web 7% 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr, G. i n, 
ARILB.A.; Mr, H. Austen F.R.LB.A. 
Mee oy Es re omg 
Brewer, F. A.;'Mr. F. Dare 4 bam. 


- 
i} 
ads 
se 


Knott, Mr. P. Cart de Lafontaine, Mr 1 
Mackenzie, F.R.LB.A., Mr. P. n, 
ey W. G. Newton, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Hon Treasurer. — Mr Stanley Hamp, 


: “ Architectural Associati 
Journal.”’—Mr. J. Alan Slater, A.R.1.B.A., MA 
Hon, Librarian.—Mr. F. C, Eden. 
Hon. ree. H. M. Pletcher, 


PRILB 
Votes of Thanks. 


The Chairman proposed the following votes 
of thanks:—To the scrutineers, Messrs. G. 
Vey, A. E. Vey, F. J. Matthews, R. W. 
Stoddart, W. Harold Jones, and Bart Tunnard ; 
to her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland for 
kindly granti i 
visit St. 8s House, Roehampton, and 
to Sir Stephen and Lady Gatty for enter. 
taining the party at Do ire House, 
Roehampton; and to Mr. Frank Chesterton, 
architect of these houses, for arranging the 
visits, and also to Mr. E. L. Lutyens for 
arranging a visit to Roehampton House on 
Bg day. 

r. H. M. Fletcher, in posing a vote of 
thanks to the retiring officers and Council, sai 
¥ rie almost a melancholy occasion when one 

d to propose thanks to retiri . but 
he would make it quite clear that "exert 
ments were in no sense penal, but were due to 
what were called on these occasions the 
“effluxion of time,’ and none of them could 
prevent time from flowing fast. They all knew 
with what grace and dignity the various 
gentler en had filled their offices. Mr. Curtis 
Green in the chair during the session and Mr. 
Horsle, in the chair for two sessions had carried 
out their duties with enthusiasm. Under Mr. 
Keen, \fon. Treasurer, the Association was 
flourish. .g, and its accounts had been 
kept, ard it was in an extremely sound 
position. Mr. Horsmell and Mr. Lucas also 
as ordi.ary members of the Council had per- 
— fe duties with the greatest efficiency. 
and it was carried. (sia 


On the motion of Mr. J. Alan Slater a vote 


E 


The Works of Mesers. Bodley and Bentley. 
The Chairman said had 

night to de pao, be Se eek Gamma 
architects, Mr. Bodley and Mr. . and 
he believed that was the first on 
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which there had been a really representative 
exhibition of their works anywhere. They 
owed the exhibition that night to the great 
— which had been taken by Mrs. Bentley, 


and Mr. Cecil Hare, the partner of 
on wane wees peeee an 
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> ; paper was also 
to have been read by Mr. tley on his father’s 
work, but unfortunately he had not had time 


. Eden then read the following paper, 
which was illustrated by a large num of 
lantern slides :— 


THE WORK OF MESSRS. BODLEY 
AND GARNER. 

“ The accusation of copyism has been so often 
brought against the Gothick revival that many 
believe it to be justified, in spite of the fact 
that the alleged fraudulent antiques could 
deceive none but the most ignorant. The art 
of these two gifted men, though it makes full 
and avowed use of the Gothick machinery, 
just as Milton and Wren made use of the 
Classical machinery for their purposes, is in 
no sense obnoxious to this charge. 

At this time of day I believe some apology 
for Gothick is expected of one. It is out of 
date, cusps and crockets are démodés, while 
acroteria and antefixw are quite up to date. 
This is the swing of the intelligent pendulum. 
But one can ne judge works of modern art 
by the standard of the time which produced 

; and half a century ago it was not the 
fashion either to patronise Westminster Abbey 
or to admire St. Pancras Church. 

Mr. Bodley’s earliest works, St. Michael's, 
Brighton, and St. Martin’s, Scarborough, were 

uced in an excusable state of reaction 
against the influences at work in Sir Gilbert 
Scott's office, where he had served his pupilage, 
and betray a rather stiff though not exactly 
immature manner. The latter church is notable 
for the collaboration of Rossetti, Morris, and 
Madox Brown in the decorative details. But 
his fully developed style, from which he never 
afterwards departed, first appears in the simple 
but very sumptuously fitted and decorated 
Church of St. John, Tue Brook, built in the 
year 1866, about the time when he took Mr. 
Garner into partnership. 

The work of these artists falls naturally 
into four periods—({1) Before the partnership, 
when Mr. Bodley was working alone, and 

uced, inaddition to the churches mentioned 
above, St. Salvador’s, Dundee, and some small 
houses at Malvern Link which are interesting 
as perhaps the earliest examples of revived 
Georgian. (2) After he was joined by Mr. 
Garner, when the partners were collaborating 
in intimate association, say, roughly, from 
1866 to 1884. During this, which may be 
called the culminating period, the following 
were the chief works produced :—The churches 
at Hoar Cross and Pendlebury ; work at Christ 
Church, Oxford; and the School Board Offices. 
(3) About the year 1884 the dual authorshi 
ceased, the partners having agreed that eac 
design must be the work of one mind; and 
thenceforward the share of each in the work of 
the firm becomes distinct and easily separable. 
Mr. Bodley’s churches at Clumber, pring, 
Danehill, Hackney Wick, and Cowley belong 
to this period ; as do the following works of Mr. 
Garner :—The St. Paul's reredos ; St. Michael's, 
Camden Town; St. Swithin’s Buildings at 
Magdalen College, Oxford; the magnificent 
design submitted in the first abortive com- 
tition for Liverpool Cathedral, and Lord 

ymouth’s great house, Hewell Grange. (4) 
Lastly, after the definite dissolution of partner- 
ship, when Mr. Bodley carried out a large 
number of churches and made designs for 
cathedrals at Washington and San Francisco, 
upon which last he was working at the time of 

fatal illness. ; 
The early seventies are remarkable in the 

of ch building for the erection of 
two most notable churches which have 
built since the time of Wren, viz., Hoar 
The former is a country 
church standing among trees on the edge of a 
park, built by Mrs. Meynell Ingram as a 
memorial to her husband. To anyone familiar 
of Gothick revival 
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only with the ordinary ruck \ i 
work it comes as a revelation. It is impossible 
to believe that this refined poetic creation 
prin eRe RY with the masses of and 
sterile 


407 


suburb. It is a simple lofty pasalislogpem, 
dominating by sheer the flat squalor of 
a er a perhaps no more complicated 


vg — one of the om buildings in which 
t oreign system passage aisles through 
internal buttresses was adopted, and mr 
the most successful. 

Clumber is the first church of importance 
which Mr, Bodley carried out after the partners 
had agreed to work independently. It is a small 
cruciform building, surmounted by a lofty spire 
of red stone, and rises with quiet dignity out of 
the level turf of the Duke of Newcastle's garden. 

In the time at my disposal it is only possible 
to indicate in the most summary fashion the 

uliar qualities of Bodley and Garner's work 

First, I should place excellence of proportion, 
a quality in which it hardly ever fails, and, 
next, dignity and repose. There are no signs 
of strife and struggle, of the desire to command 
attention by shouting or preaching which 
marks so much contemporary work; it is 
always gentlemanly. Further, I would note 
the care bestowed upon the minutest detail ; 
their absolute indifference to changing fashions ; 
and, lastly, their signal achievements in colour 
decoration, the side of his work in which Mr. 
Bodley took the greatest delight, and in which 
he stood absolutely unrivalled. It was his 
sensitivenees to colour effects that caused him 
to realise early in his career, as his more promi- 
nent contemporaries never did, that bare brick 
is as impossible for a church interior as it 
would be for a drawing-room if any decorative 
refinement is to be obtained. He felt that 
such rough-and-ready colour effects as are to be 
got by diapering walls with stripes and zigzagy 
of variegated brick, though suitable enough 
externally, are far too geometrical and coarse 
to be satisfactory indoors. 

Another matter, perhaps a small one, in 
which they were in advance of their contem- 
poraries is the following. It used to be laid 
down as axiomatic that the wooden and other 
fittings of a church must be of the same period 
as that to which the structure was supposed 
to conform. I remember a lecturer solemnly 
declaring, “* I would not go so far as to say that 
if you are designing a Norman church your 
furniture should be strictly Norman, but short 
of this it must agree in period with the 
building to which it belongs.” 

Though the bulk of their church-work was 
based upon fourteenth-century or decorated 
Gothick, Bodley and Garner saw clearly that it 
was not until the Perpendicular period that 
the medieval craftsman fully understood the 
capabilities of woodwork, and so for their stalls, 
screens, and other fittings they always adopted 
the later treatment. 

If one were to attempt to assess the contri- 
bution of each of the partners to joint result 
I think the following may be accepted as a 
fair estimate :-— 

The poetic ideals, the sensitive and refined 
perceptions of Mr. Bodley were complementary 
to the executive ability, the industry, and 
echolarly knowledge of his partner, and as a 
result their best works were produced during 
the period when they were in the closest col- 
laboration, and when interaction and advice 
were most constant and intimate. Without 
Mr. Garner’s help Mr. Bodley’s works sometimes 
show a contented reliance on certain simple 
effects of which he well knew the secret—effects 
which did not uire any specially laborious 
working out. Without Mr. Bodley, Mr. Garner's 
exhibit an occasional coarseness of detail, and 
a tendency to over-reliance on precedent. Each 
lacks the corrective criticism and suggestion 
ot the other.” 

The members and visitors afterwards viewed 
the large number of drawings of the works of 
the two architects. 


i. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 





The Birmingham Architectural Association : 
Fountains 


At the last general meeting of the session, 
on Friday, March 20, the President, Mr. G 
Salway ‘Nichol, in the chair, Mr. E. 
Dawber delivered a lecture on the subject of 
“Fountains and their Settings,” illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The lecturer mentioned the fact that from 
time immemorial mankind has always showed 


a respect almost amounting to veneration for 
the of water, and as the most ancient 
oi of which we have anything like 
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from the hot and arid 
East it may easily be i 
essential water was to their existence 
ing, and what more natural than 
those people should first make an en- 
vour to preserve the valuable fluid and 
protect it from contamination by reserving 
it in an artificial receptacle, and as time went 
on to treat the receptacles with artistic and 
bellish ments ? 


y 
support of the vote of thanks, the Eastern water- 
carrier of to-day still calls his commodity by an 
Arabic phrase which signifies “ The Gift of 
God.” In the first place and in bibliographical 
hraseo! a fountain simply meant a spring, 
mething 


than the simple bubbling up of a spring, and 
rather implied water harnessed and directed 
for picturesque effect. Generally speaking, 
fountains are of two kinds—those that gu 
forth of their own mechanical pressure, and, 
flowing from a height, fall in a volume into the 
basin below, and those which squirt up into the 
air in a jet and fall back into their tank, pond, 
or reservoir more or less in the form of a spray. 
Many of the Continental village and town 
fountains are possessed of a central pedestal, 
often surmounted with a carved effigy in stone 
or wood of their patron saint, reminiscent of 
ancient times, when the water supply, as being 
extremely precious, was dedicated to the care 
of some patron saint. Round about the 
fountain in the market or other square con- 
gregated, and still congregates in many Conti- 
nental and Eastern countries, where the 
fountain is the only source of water supply, the 
very life of the villages or towns. It was here 
the gossips came together, and the latest news 
or scandal was discussed ; and thus, the fountain 
being the central feature to which all concen- 
trated, it came in time to assume a proportion 
and monumental importance worthy of its 
position. Paris is extremely rich in tains, 
mostly of the last two centuries. 

The lecturer, while deploring the general 
absence in this country of attempts to treat 
water in a decorative manner, sounded a note 
of praise for the efforts displayed in this diree- 
tion by Mr. Lutyens. In the few instances 
wherein we had indulged in fountains they 
were, in the lecturer's opinion, seldom of a 
pleasing composition 

A vote of thanks was by Mr. C. E. 
Bateman, seconded by Mr. Holland W. Hobbiss, 
and supported by Messrs. W. Doubleday 
and A. 8. Reeves. 


The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

An interesting meeting of this Society was 
held on Thursday, March 19, at the Leeds 
Institute, Cookridge-street. Mr. A. E.. Kirk, 
A.R.I.B.A. (the President), occupied the chair, 
and Mr. William Milburn, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Newcastle, gave a lecture on ‘“ Modern 
Hospitals,” with illustrations by lantern slides. 
Mr. Milburn opened his remarks by a few 
comparisons of modern English hospitals, 
followed by examples of many continental 
types of hospitals, more particularly those of 
Germany. Attention was drawn to the exten- 
sive grounds and their laying out, also to the 
more open distribution of the various depart- 
ments, The combination of infectious diseases 
and surgical and medical departments under 
one institution was noticeable, also the absence 
of out-patients’ departments in Germany. 

A few American examples of hospitals were 
a great contrast to the latter, being of seven 
and eight stories in height. Details of the 
different departments were dealt with. 

Dr. Eddison proposed a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, and Mr. 8. D. Kitson seconded. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society, 
The winter programme concluded with an 
informal social and smoker held at the Society's 
Rooms, 64, St. James’-street, Nottingham, on 
March 17. The principal designs submitted 
by the students during the session were 
exhibited. During the evening the President, 
Mr. E. R. Sutton, F.R.LB.A., commented on 
the improvement of the designs submitted 
during the past. twelve months, and said that, 
although neat and clever drawing was essential, 
architecture did not consist solely and wholly 
of draughtsmanship, and while they en- 
deavoured to improve their draughtsman- 
ship he hoped would also study and 
master construction. He then said it a 
a custom for the retiring President to offer 
a students’ prize, and he would be very 


The President then distributed the prizes 
as follows:—Mr. N. H. Pratt, two prizes, and 
Mr. D. E. Knight, one prize. 
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VITRUVIUS. 


Tue following paper by Mr. W. G. Newton, 
M.A., was on February 25 before the 
Society of Architects :— 
“Tt is with some en that I venture 
to come before your § y this 
a piper on Vitruvius. I am conscious that you 
may feel that it savours of pedantry to dig 
into the past when our eyes are on the future. 
“Why,” you will perhaps say, “should we 
occupy our attention with the works of an old 
Latin writer, when there are so many problems 
of our own day pressing for a me # vay the 
questions of architectural education, of statu- 
tory recognition, of the true source and basis 
of design?” When Mr. Blomfield, on the one 
hand, is urging us to go ahead from where we 
left off a century ago, and on the other Mr. 
Lethaby preaches his crusade of adventure in 
architecture ; while France invades us from the 
east, and the United States from the west, and 
we all feel that architecture has a potent future 
before it, if only we are equal to the occasion, 
are not archeological investigations, I suppose 
you to say, to fiddle while Rome burns ? 


Architectural Education. 


And yet I think it is valuable sometimes to 
look into the past, to see that our problems were 
no less the problems of twenty centuries ago. 
The first chapter of Vitruvius’s first book is 
devoted to architectural education. ‘* Learning 
for the architect,” he says, “ has two parts— 
the practice and the theory.’”” And the man 
who has practice but no theory is without 
authority ; while the man who has theory but 
no practice pursues a shadow. The rest of 
the chapter is given up to a consideration of 
the theoretical side of education, and we learn 
that the architect is to be well-read, a skilful 
draughtsman, well versed in geometry, a 
student of history; he must have sat at the 
feet of philosophers, know music and medicine, 
be familiar with legal decisions and the motions 
of the sky. It is true that when we examine 
this formidable list a little more closely some 
of his reasons appear inadequate. He is to be 
a student of history that he may be able to tell 
his client the origin of caryatids, and know 
astrology and medicine that he may choose a 
healthy site for his house and know the north 
moog from the south. He is to be well up in 

w (and this comes a little closer home to 
those of us who have had dealings with the 
Institute examiners) that he may know “ those 
things which are necessary in the case of party- 
wall structures."’ The architect is not to have 
an expert's knowledge in all these matters, but 
a general familiarity. 


Architects. 

As to the position of architects in his day, 
Vitruvius is evidently in favour of some form 
of regulation by a professional body. There is 
an ap wen nges HE in the preface to his 
sixth book which shows that personal advertise- 
ment was not unknown, nor inco ent and 
amateur architects. ‘‘ The other architects,”’ he 
writes, “ go round or I was always 
taught rather to be sought a than to seek 
for work. What are we to think of 
advertiser, save that he hopes to profit himself 
at your expense? And so before our day it 


standing, and secondarily to consider their 
education. They would rather trust a gentle- 
man’s honour than the ions 

drummer. Artists would only educate their 
ae ee ee ee one ra are es 
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evening with. 


then, indeed, am I driv 
the of those men o{ property whee 
to the works on the subject and do their buildin 
themselves ; if it is to be 0 case of an ins 
architect, at least let him spond his we 

pend his money on 
his own contrivances. And so it comes } 
that, though you would no... expect S about 
across an amateur cobbler, or an ar Pe 
anything else where skiii i. fetebed, an 
amateur architect is con) 10), enough »” And 
it was doubtless as @ handbook for him tha 
Vitruvius wrote his “ De Architectura,” —_ 

Vitruvius a “Basis.” 

But it is not only because he deal : . 

modern problems that he ix worth sabre 
Mr. Balfour has recently been emphasising ma 
fact in his Gifford Lectures that we take much 
for granted in knowledge. And many postulates 
are indeed inevitable for the ordinary man 
such as the reality of the extern al world. But 
in our own sphere of architecture the are of what 
is taken for ted tends perhaps to be unduly 
wide. And I think it must help to clarity and 
soundness of thought to examine every now and 
then some of the bases, some of those things 
taken for granted which have lain at the 
root of our own architectural education. And 
Vitruvius is one of these things. To the 
architects of the Renaissance—and for good 
or ill we are children of the Renaissance—he 
was the founder of the faith, the first apostle 
of the true manner. This was perhaps less 
true of the early man, such as Brunelleschi or 
Alberti (though the latter writes his ten books, 
“ De Architectura’’ also, and borrows many 
— — a phigermoe. om but it was increas- 
ng rue. “ posed to myself,” says 
Palladio in the om to his four books, 
“ Vitruvius as my master and guide.” And 
when the wave of the new manner reached 
England we find John Shute, about 1560, 
explaining it in what professes to be his own 
work, but is practically an abridged translation 
of Vitruvius. Sir William Chambers’s book on 
“ Civil Architecture ” is full of references to the 
Roman writer. A fulsome translator of 1790 
(I regret to say his name was William Newton) 
speaks of Vitruvius as “ the father of the art.” 
and says that his works have ever been judged 
worthy of the patronage and attention of the 
sovereigns of those countries in which they 
have respectively been published. And, lastly, 
Gwilt, in the dedication to his translation of 
1826, speaks of the “ singular connection between 
the successful cultivation of the arts and the 
appearance of the different editions of 
Vitruvius.” 

His name has lain like a shadow over the 
development of classical architecture, and the 
farther we have got away from him the more 

rtentous he has become, though he says of 

imself that he was an undersized and ugly 
invalid when he wrote his books. His lightest 
words have attained almost the inviolability 
of an Athanasian Creed—a notable change of 
fortune for one who, we learn from his preface 
to Book VI., quoted above, was in his day, 
like Athanasius, “ contra mundum.” 


Editions. 

One of the causes which have contributed to 
veil him, for English students at least, in that 
obscurity which is a common cause of oracular 
authority, is the lack of a good translation in 
our own language. The first translation of 
the whole work was publishe: about 179): 
it was by the W. Newton alread referred to. 
Of it, Gwilt, who published his translati m a 
generation later, writes :-—“ This edition oo bits 
such a mixture of ignorance of the lancuage 


of the original, with so much inte licen e in 
the notes, that it is difficult to believe ‘hes 


are by the same hand.”’ And yet Gwilt’s 
own translation is not up to the standa of 
modern research work. ere are no notes, 


and his arrangement of chapters | largely 
his own. His translation is often « paraphrase, 
and sometimes nonsense. An author suci 4s 
Viteuvine, now over-concise, 
one . n disproportionately roundabout, if he 
is . translated at all, must be minutely 

into and the thread 0 


on 5. 
A remarkable pote A edition yr publishes 
first 5 in four volumes—t! 
in . Gromh senignie ait commentary ; the 
the 


> ; other yolumes contain 
pr neni and the French translation in 


—e ims, phed and 
= — SP nee indebted 
rein any value my paper,may 
have. 
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2) Ussing makes a great point of the fact 
that Vierevtas in Book X., on the subject of 
utillery, borrows from a certain writer called 
itheneus, and that this Atheneus wrote in 
the second or third century a.D. 

Bat even if this is the right date for 


probably the date of Athenus is about 300 B.c., 
vhich was the date assigned to him tall a few 
yars ago, when a certain Professor Diels 


historical points, I will suppose M. Ussing to 


’ advance his case in person, and I will answer 


him as I cam -— 

Ussing: Im the first place, in Vitruvius's 
tnt preface he speaks of Augustus under the 
tte of “ Imperator Caesar.” Now by x 
(ctavian was given the title of Augustus. 

W. G. N.: But that did not ent his being 
tilled ~ Caesar.” He is so called in Horace 


Using: Vitruvius, in about the 

ition of temples in a , mentions 
and S is in connection with orthodox 
tds of Rome. Now, had been com- 
pelled :o banish these gods from Rome in 
‘1 Re, owing to the i of their rites. 
W.G. NW: it is that Vitravius is 
“niting before this But in any case he 





sorbet stres, wooden ones, at any rate, were 
(Sek BA wee 

“h pays ~ 2 
Taian," Go Pet to in the West.” CL. 


changed round in the fourth century. This is 
what Vitruvius, in pretending to write of the 
A : s® following. 

y. G. N.: An ingenious my dear sir; 
tet I don't Gia Sh proves pour poleh that ons 
author is a forger of the fourth century. Even 
if you are right that Roman tem east 
(t I don't know why we not say 
that Vitruvius is right when he says they face 
west), an error of this kind would be more 
likely to be made by a genuine writer than by 
a forger who was nding to write of three 
centuries back, for if he was familiar with the 
recent change in the orientation of Christian 
churches, as you suggest, he would have been 
particularly careful to ascribe the old-fashioned 
orientation to the past. 

Ussing: Finally, I should like to point out 
that our author, in describing his own supposed 
work at the colony of Julia Fanestri, refers to 
a temple of Augustus, which surely indicates 
that Augustus was then dead and deified. 

W. G. N.: Not necessarily at all We have 

that oe age v was worshi in his own 

ifetime in Italy, though not in capital city 

itself. A namber of recently found inscriptions 

prove this to have bees the case, particularly 

in colonies (colonia) founded by the Emperor 
. 


himself 
Summary. 

After all, can we in soberness conceive of 
anyone sitting down 300 or 400 years after the 
of Augustus to write ten laborious books 
= th entirely gratuitous forgery ? For forgery 
there must be a motive ; there must have been 
some reasonable expectation of fame and 
wealth for the forger. And yet, if the work 
was indeed a forgery of the third or fourth 
century, it died stillborn in the booksellers’ 
booths. So far from attaining notoriety at the 
supposed date of its birth, the author is, so far 
as our records go, only once mentioned, and 
that in an obscure treatise, throughout the 
whole period of the Roman Empire, from 
Augustus to medieval times. That Vitruvius 
himself should have written a treatise and 
remained obscure is a fate too common to 





. in the last quarter of a century 
before the birth of Christ. I cannot do better 
than quote Choisy's summing-up of the matter - 
“ At the date of Vitruvius architecture still 
retains its old connections with Hellenism, and 
does not yet possess thoze original building 
methods, where the dominant element will be 
the vault. . In fine, the treatise takes 
the guise of the last will and testament of art 
at the death of the Roman republic.” 


Personal. 


If, then, it be granted that Vitru~‘us, an 
architect of the —— immediately preced- 
ing the birth of Christ, wrote the treatise usually 
ascribed to him, can we go further and gather 


his own personal « he writes 


Great, brought himself to the notice of the Kinz 
For he had prepared a model of a way of treat- 
ing Mount Athos in the grand manner, carving 
it into the likeness of a statue ; and in its left 
hand was to be the walled city, in its right a 
reservoir in the form of a great bowl He had 
introductions, but found that they were not 
enough to procure him an audience. So he 
ee a 2 ser ie ee Se aoe 
ardly conceive an architect of our own day 
acting, however great his genius or little his 
influence. “He was,” writes Vitruvius, * 


King’s staff, and later did work for him im 
Egypt. “ But, alas,” adds Vitruvius, “ I could 


; * 


i 


quoted, where ae < i hae» 
oes, Sees sae thanks 
Heaven that, though 2 aang. Sygunds 
large, his education was reproach. 
e esiaaition of ssiadidas tn, Cente deal tiie 
uz — 

Vitruvius, 2 1. 
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There are other indications of character. He 


seems to have been in philosophy an atomist, — 
tendenc. 


and a have had &.. y, to ree seg 
Thus he explains practice of examining 
entrails of animals, which was the regular 
seaatien sd'c ov ans, ices t pou taane 
ing of a new city, &@ pu ie 

—_ iF the seksaiha of the toeal Cetetads 
were healthy, the site would be healthy. Every 
now and again oe ee ee 
through his aridity and hi 
he says, are superior to animals, for they are 
permitted to walk in an upright posture that 
they may see “ the ificence of the world 
jell he Gntey Saltens™ And he cherishes a 
hope, transcending the unsatisfactory life of his 
own day—a hope of fame among generations 
yet unborn. 

There is, too, rather a delightful touch in his 
description of the growth of invention among 
primitive men, where he writes of them, 
, each new day in.new contrivances, 
and showing each other fresh dodges for 
making a better-built home.” A sense of 
humour was either conspicuously absent or 
very subtle, if he could write, in a solemn 
treatise, the following directions to the architect 
for finding indications of water on the site. It 
is indeed a problem which we meet with to-day, 
and ps we employ water-wizards or dig 
a well in faith. But no one, so far as I know, 
follows the precepts of Vitruvius. “Let the 
architect,” he writes, “‘ arise before the sun and 
lie flat on his face in the appointed spot, his 
chin propped i. on the anges a wher- 
ever he sees pness awa, 
in waves, there let the well be dug.” Water 
for the client would seem to imply pneumonia 
for the architect. 


Let us now turn from the man to what he 
tells us. I propose to divide the remainder of 
the inquiry into a consideration, firstly, of 
what Vitruvius understood by architecture— 
what the term implied, that is, at the close 
of the Roman republic, with a note on his 
theory of the Orders; and, secondly, of 
materials of building and methods of procedure, 
the aspects of that apg side of Roman 
life at the period—which is, indeed, the period 
with which most of us are familiar as being 
essentially ‘Roman History,” the period of 
Cesar and Augustus and Pompey, Vergil, 
Horace, and Cicero; though it is, in fact, but 
the closing chapters of one volume, of the 
— when Rome was the pre-eminent city in 

taly, but not yet the central heart of a 
civilisation as wide as the known world, where 
men from the Nile or the Rhine rubbed 
shoulders in its crowded clamorous streets with 
Spaniard and Greek and Syrian, and all the 
religious of all peoples had their temples, their 
processions, and ir votaries; while in her 
margaret Sy cS Crone. nae ote 
bartered for glass from the shores of the Dead 
Sea. In the days that our author writes about 
the old or ig “soa vigour and the old family 
virtues still lingered on; there were still the 
old loyalty and the old tales on winter nights, 
when, in y’s rhymed rhetoric :— 

The goodman mends his armour, 

And trims his pares 8 panies 
When the goodwife’s sh merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom, 
and the old tale of the keeping of the bridge is 
told again with laughter and with tears. 


Term “ Architecture.” 

It will be immediately evident that for 
Vitruvius the term “architecture” implied 
something more, as well as perhaps some- 
thing less, than it implies to-day. This is 

lain from the subjects which he treats in 

is books, and which he sums up in the 
final sentence of his work, where he says :— 
“ The theories of machinery for peace and war, 
as I thought most useful, I have in this volume, 
to the best of my ability, expounded. In the 
nine p I have treated of the various 
divisions and their details " (including, you will 
remember, an elaborate theory of music, notes 
on astrology, and the science of chronometry, 
water-finding, meteorolgy, and the of 
cyclonmieters and cranes) “so that,” he ton- 
cludes, “ the whole body of architecture has all 
its members explained in the ten books.” 

Yet these extraneous topics, though proper 
to an architectural are not of the 
essence of architecture. essence of archi- 
tecture is examined in the second chapter of 
Book I. and in the first chapter of Book III., 
with certain helpful comments to be gathered 
elsewhere. The difficulty of the passages arises, 


(From a Plate in W. Newton's Edition. 
Eighteenth Century.) 


repository of an architectural tradition which 


most probably been embodied ‘by the 
schools of Alexandria working upon what was 
known _of the practice of Hellenic times. And 


if we ay a a architecture is in 
any way the offspring of Egyptian, we may see, 
aa it wore, o dim chain linking up these passages 
of Vitruvius with that mysterious past when 
architecture—as something more than the 
provision of shelter—as a system and a science 
and an art, was born. 
Six Parts. 

“ Architecture,’ says Vitruvius, following 
these old traditions, “is made up of six 
factors,”’ as follows :— 

1. “ Ordinatio,” which is the establishment 
of relations of measure between the several 
anes of the work, and of a jf a of _ 
whole, tending to metry. “ metry ” he 
has not, eo ig eg oy Bl ge does so 
in section 12. It is “ Harmony of members and 
the establishment of a fixed ratio between 
parts and whole.” 

This may seem to be a vague juggling with 
words; but what substantially is meant by 
“symmetry ”’ is further explained where he 
deals with the building of temples. There we 
are told that the ge ae a temple arises 
out of the proportion of the parts just in the 





A Section of a Cyclometer for a Chariot. 


(From a Plate in W. Newton's Edition. 
Eighteenth Century.) 





2. “ Dispositio.”—This is a matter of ayaiite 
Ip do-the dus arrangement and nice edjentnanh 
of the effect, combined 4j:) - character,” 
U this head are grouped the three parts of 

— ~sibewontic wing, plan, clevation, and 


dra 
ve, These, in their turn, are the 
of two mental factors, meditation and 


Meditation is defined as © studious attention 
industry, and a tion to the problem in 
hand, with "—and note this—* yt} pleasure.” 

Resourcefulness is * the solution of difficult 
questions, snd « ptr on of getting at the 

So much for “ itio."’ 

3. “ Burythmia”’ is the due observance of 


the pro ion of height and length and width 
tee Kvonstris . already been dealt 
with. 
5. “‘ Distributio”’ and 


ad rh) 
decus are not 


defined. 
On the whole, it is a muddled chapter ; but 
out of it clearly emerge these three points :— 


aks age tis em on a tradition of 
nite mathema rtion between parts 
and whole. ae ” 

2. That architecture is to have “ character,” 
and to be the result of pleasurable labours. 

3. That architectural drawing, more or less 
as we know it, was the normal method of 
expression in his day. 

Mathematical Proportion. 

The first point is subject, however, to 
modification. The architect is not to contem- 
plate being tied down to a cast-iron system of 
formule. He is to consider what proportions 
are necessary for his symmetry and what, again, 
may be relaxed from considerations of site or 
size. This has affected the design of theatres ; 
and no less did the practical consideration of 
allowing room for matrons to enter temples 
arm-in-arm affect the _ inter-columniation. 
When his general proportional system is settled, 
then the architect must use his faculties to 
decide what additions here and subtractions 
there are called for by the nature of the site, the 
use of the building, or its appearance. He is 
to have, indeed, an ideal system of proportions, 
as the sculptor has his archetype in the perfect 
human y ; but he is to atijust this according 
to circumstances. And this will be more a 
matter of personal genius than dogma. And 
much of the treatise is devoted to giving certain 


ideal t of proportion, not only in the 
partic matter of the Orders, but more 
enerally in tem and theatres and private 


uses. We see this same elasticity in 
formule, this same permission of the personal 
element, in what might otherwise seem a very 
mathematical affair, in what Vitruvius tells us 
about the theory of the Orders. And this point 
is also made by Alberti, who shows in his “ De 
Architectura” the vigour of an original mind, 
not fettered, as the later Italian Renaissance 
writers more and more show themselves, by 
a feeling of the absolute inviolability of tradition. 
He says, for instance, in Book 1., Chapter 9 :— 
“ Deviation from established custom generally 
robs a thing of its beauty. _ Neverthe- 
less, though other famous architects seem 
by their practice to have determined this or 
that compartition, whether Doric or Ionic, 
or Corinthian or Tuscan, to be the most 
convenient of any; yet they do not thereby 
tie us down to follow them so closely as to 
transcribe their very designs into these works of 
ours, but only stir us up by their instructions 
to produce something of our own invention. 

“ Character.” 

And this merges into the second pon’ that 
I have made, that our author makes © ar . 
tecture something more than mathema i 
solutions. It is to be pleasurable labour, am 
the resulting work is to have “charset. ' 
After his rather arid analysis of the essen 
architecture it is a relief to us to find that the 
personal element is not quite ex: luded 


Architectural Drawing. 
The third nt—the express mention of 


itectural wing under the heads of pian, 
pone and is perhaps of some 
little im in view of an idea, which is 


tural drawings 
goon Fong of the Italian 
tion 
Renaissance, and a symptom of that scpa' 
Pp hich is 80 
between architect and cogent ~ eae 


much regretted. If we are rsh! 


" cum qualitate * 
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thet this 
“use condition of Hellenio architecture? I 
als) eave this point for Mr. March Phillipps 


to uarav 


and IV.; and that has already done 
the curious reader by 


Choisy 
to touch here on @ few points. 


We have seen that all architecture, 
for our pity og bo on a system of unitary 
propia ; St congheus bis taety of the 
case 
Orders he is only concerned with general types. 
When it comes to the application of these types 
in actual buildings, he the architect's 
right to add or subtract, as he finds necessary. 
There are, moreover, many modifications 
caused by 0 illusions—entasis of columns, 
curving Of lines, inclination of the axis of 
the fank columns of a temple, increasing the 
diameter of corner columns, decreasing 
diameter of columns inside the pronaos (to 
f{xcilitate passage the decrease is concealed by 
adding eight additional flutings), and other 


subtleties. 


F 


Types. 

There are two fundamental types of order— 
the Dorie and the Ionic, the male and the 
female. Varieties of the former are the Tuscan 
and the Attic (which latter is a form of Doric 
with square columns or pilasters) ; of the latter 
the Corinthian. Of the —_ of the oe 
order, he gives a deligh account, thoug 
perhaps caktssorioal. * A maiden of Corinth,” 
he writes, “* ripe for marri fell sick of a fever 
and died. ter her burial her nurse gathered 
in a basket the trinkets she had loved when 
alive, and went to the tombstone and put 
the basket on top. To save them from the 
weather, she covered it with a tile. It chanced 
that the basket was set on an acanthus root ; 
and in the springtime the acanthus, eo 
down in the mi by the basket, put f its 
leaves and little stalks. And the stalks grew 
up the sides of the basket, but were stopped 
when they came against the corners of the tile, 
and so forced into outward curves, like the 
bends of a volute.” And then Callimachus 
came by with his sketchbook in his hands, and 
so the world was enriched by a new form of 


beauty. 
Modulus. 

The only other point I would touch on in 
the general proportions of the Orders is that 
there is a dual standard of measurement. 
Properly, the modulus is the lower diameter 
of the column, but this standard of measure- 
ment does not apply to the members of the 
entablature, which are to be measured from the 
architrave. And as the relation of architrave 
to diameter varies with the height of the column, 
all the proportional system is left in a rather 
fluid state. I must refer the inquirer to 
Choisy’s notes on the subject. 


also that he allows the Doric enta to be 
used with the Corinthian column. Whether 
there was any example in his mind I do not know. 
I believe there is no extant example of this 
arrange ment, though there is a curious tom 
figured in Wilkins's “ Grecia” (ch. 3, 
pl. 19-2.)) showing Tonic pi below a Doric 


entablat ure. 
Wooden Origin. 

Finally, he lays some stress on the wooden 
ongin of the Orders; and it will, I 
Worth \ hile to translate the passage in 
Thad «\ways @ vague idea that this of 
} wooden yg of entablature members was 

p 

But here we see that it has at least 
antiquity. Moreover, y wmgec 
as owing that already in those days 
OME mag) were debated, and it 
Incidentally s 
standards of taste 

describes the timber construction of roofs— 


o 





THE BUILDER. 


with an explanation of terms—and then goes 

she echnaen 
. imitated these ents 
by means of sculpture in mopar yee 
such inventions worth per- 


petuating. Thus tho old carpenters cut off the 
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A View of Pliny’s Villa, from a 
Conjectural Restoration by Bouchet. 


(This shows the later type of country house.) 


ends of their beams flush with the outside of 
the wall. Then, finding this unbecoming, they 
fixed plates against these cut ends, ioned 
like our triglyphs, and coloured them blue with 
a warpaint. he the covering of the cut beam- 
ends was the origin of triglyphs, and the 
spaces between the beams of metopes. Later 
on others elsewhere projected over the 
triglyphs the feet of main rafters, and cut the 

s to a curved shape. And so we have the 
origin of the mutule under the small members 
of the cornice. And even in stone buildings 
this is often curved and on a slope, recalling the 
rafters, which were sloped to run the rain off. 
This, then, is the origin of triglyph and mutule, 
for it is not, as some wrongly assert, that 
triglyphs are a copy of original windows, for 
trigl are found over columns at the angles, 
which is an absolutely ——— place for a 
window, for the structure of the corner would be 
dissolved if the lights of windows were left 
there. And, in, if where are now triglyphs 
we are to consider there were once windows, 
by parity of reasoni dentils, in the Ionic 
Order, will be seen to take the place of windows, 
for in both cases the space between two 
triglyphs and between two dentils is called 
“ metope.” The real origin of this name is 
that the Greeks called the bed of a beam or 4 
rafter ée4, and the space between two éral 
is werden, as we call it. And, just as we have 
seen the origin of triglyph and metope, so can 
we explain the dentils in the Tonic Order, for 
just as mutules were the projection of main 
rafters, so dentils are the projection of common 
rafters.¢ And so in Greek work no one = 
dentils underneath mutules, for common rafters 
cannot come below main rafters. And so this 
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A Drawing of Roman Ornament, 
showing Figures growing out of Stalks. 
(This is of a later date than Vitruvius.) 
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can they project there, so what cannot in 
reality exist they did not hold it logical to 
imitate.” 

Critical Standpoint. 

To illustrate our author's critical standpoint 
further, let us compare with this another 
passage, where he is the degeneration 
of painted decoration in his own day.* In 
former days, he says, painters had shown 
figures or landscapes, headland and shore, 
river and spring, temple and glade, mountain 
and flock; but nowadays a false taste dis- 
approves of this. “For on plaster walls are 

inted monsters rather than shapes of our 

ite world. For columns, reeds; in place of 
gables, fluted rolls with curly foliage and 
volutes; candelabra carrying the forms of 
emall houses, from the ri of which rise 
from roots a number of delicate little stalks 
and spirals, bearing, in defiance of reason, little 
sea figures; yes, and even the figures are 
half and half, some with human heads, some 
with beasts’. But such things neither are, nor 
can be, nor ever were. And so far have new 
fashions carried us that bad judges accuse of 
barrenness all that is best in art. For how on 
earth, I should like to know, can a reed support 
a house, or a candelabrum the ornaments of a 
pediment; or a stalk, so thin and delicate, 
carry a seated statue ; or from roots and stalks 
be born both flowers and double-natured 
statues? But men, seeing these falsehoods, do 
not rebuke but enjoy, nor stop to consider 
whether any of them is an impossibility or not. 
But minds that are clouded by unsound judg- 
ments are not in a position to approve of that 
which is possible, and has the seal of authority 
and the beauty of reasonableness.” 

Materials. 

It is now time to turn to the second part of 
the inquiry, and consider materials and methods 
of building, as dealt with by Vitruvius. Almost 
the whole of Book IL. is taken up with a 
description of materials used in his day. There 
are separate sections on bricks, sand, lime, 
pozzuolana, stone and timber. I do not propose 
to inflict upon you the whole in detail. But 
I think there are several points of interest worth 
noting. And in the first place, bricks. 


Bricks. 

Roman brickwork is as familiar to us as 
Gothic tracery. But the brick we know seems 
to have been an invention of the empire, for 
the brick which is normal for Vitruvius is not 
the burnt brick, but the sun-dried. He uses 
these words about them :—“ The sun sharply 
scorches the outside skin, and makes it seem 
dried, but the inside is not dry. . . . Itis 
more serviceable to leave them for two years ; 
they will not dry thoroughly in less.” Burnt 
bricks he only mentions as an exceptional 
material, and not in this chapter at all, but in 
the book before. When used, these sun-dried 
bricks must be covered with a coat of plaster 
and protected above by a projecting cornice of 
tiles. Where, then, did the Roman brick, as 
we know it at Colchester or St. Albans, come 
from ’ I am inclined to hazard the suggestion 
(I don’t know whether it has been made before) 
that the flat Roman burnt brick of the empire 
was in origin an adapted tile. The sun-dried 
brick would seem to have been about 14 ft. in 
length and breadth and 3 in. or 4 in. thick, t 
whereas the Roman burnt brick which we 
know is about 1} in. thick. Now, the sun- 
dried bricks, as we have seen, were, in the time 
which Vitruvius writes about, protected by a 
cornice made of tile-work. This tile-work is 
referred to as “ testaceum opus.”” My sugges- 
tion is that this tile-work—* testaceum opus ” 


——gre 

throughout in later times, wherever the earlier 
Romans might have used sun-dried bricks. 
May I, as a slight confirmation of this, put in 
a letter written a century later by the younger 


Pliny, most fu of provincial governors, to 
the Emperor Trajan?{ He is writing about an 
aqueduct in Bithynia, which has into 


ruins -—“‘ I went myself to the c spring 
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taken from the former crection i R Last Three Books, 
Estes in my judgment, . ‘ - The last three books deal with hydra ulics 
ickwork (opus testaceum), for that is “ optics, and mechanics, ani embrace such 
cheaper. But it is of the first importance that subjects 9s the dimensions of lead-pipes, the 
you send either a water-inspector or an architect ; - constitution of the signs of th. Zodiac, sundial 
to prevent a recurrence of what happened . er and cyclometers, and the subticties of the 
: a. manufacture of artillery. [oust confess that 
my knowledge of these sub}: 's is rudimentary, 
even if I bad, Sah epabane: too much already 
on courtesy patience. But I feel tha 
porkape it has been useful, and to & eit 
extent, interesting, to make even this summary 
yarns te of “father of architecture,” 
Out t vague past his personality may 
—- have come a little nearer ne 8 "he, 
omeliness, his practical shrewdness, his half. 
articulate hope of future fame, and withal a 
certain disillusionment and bitterness. He 
seems to have felt himself unequal to the contest 
in an advertising and mercenary age, where 
all care for money, and none care for "unas 
is beautiful; for the high tradition: of the art 
they profess or of the predecessors who had 
handed that art on to them uncorrupt. 
poset a . aapwat * Vitruvius stands tg break-up of the old 
From a Plate by wing t i so on. It is fertile, too, in constructive order, and looks with the bewilderment of old 
of thing Rome became in the Century dodges and hints, as, for example, that age upon the vastness, the move:nent, the hurry 
after Vitruvius. delicate plaster-work or painting should of the new. He himself is not a part of it: 
not be put in winter dining-rooms; and and as he sees his professional brothers with 
this is because the lamps deposited their hands full of work, and thinks of all the 
hefore. Of one thing I am confident, that both soot and the fire smoked. So that to dine in money that is in jeopardy, he is moved, in 
the usefulness and the beauty of the work will winter must have been something like living in the preface to his last book, almost to curse 
be worthy of your reign.” an Antarctic igloo. He also suggests making them, for he finds it in his heart to pray for 
I have thought it not'a waste of time to dining-room floors of a non-conducting compo- the revival in his day of a law which was current 
thus a little into detail about Roman brickwork, sition of sand, lime, and ashes, and that the in Ephesus, a law which no unjaundiced architect 
as it is somewhat remarkable that our author, bare feet of the slaves might go in comfort, could have wished to see renewed. It ran as 
who has been called the “father of architec- and the spit and spilt wine easily evaporate—a _ follows :— 
ture,” should tell us so little about one material, further sidelight on table-manners. The whole “When the architect is entrusted with a 
burnt brickwork, which is sal vipgpose ga thy is a most homely and intimate account. public work he gives an undertaking as to its 
Roman building in our minds; and, i , F cost. When his estimate is handed in his 
about that other great contribution of the : Light. i: property is put into the hands of an official 
Roman world to architecture, the concrete ge aspect = Lange two re receiver ing the conclusion of the work. 
vault, practically nothing. tions. 13 no doubt important, ne says, If the finished work corresponds with his 
Sand, Lime, Pozzuolana. ‘ to i agg light in eee but = t estimate he is publicly honoured ; if the extras 
. : orges & passages & sraironses, Waere 4g t t to m than 25 per cent. it is 
Of his chapters on sand and lime and  jeople carrying things are continually meeting sat ee ue She ock «wettest % et a the 
pozzuolana there is less to say. That on sand one another.’ There should be no difficulty otras are more than that the sum comes out 
reads almost like a modern specification. It bout light in the country ; in town itis another of the architect’s own estate.” 
ono adh as — —. ee ae matter, and it may sometimes be necessary to “Oh. that the immortal gods,” he cries, 
pase Mara: yoso99 de p> go vtngape y's Age have the rooms top-lit. “would make that law valid in Rome, not 
pong Fogo ay beh hoes only for public building, but al for dimes: 
tile in the proportion of one to three. ae ashi es suet th on 0 uote of dis- 
Th : Fate hile ites agreement with our venerable ae. iro 
e question of building mater? is closely though he may have been called by later 
bound up with that of building methods, and sh ge Ag Agta ie “ee oe oe panos ond the “ father of architecture, seems 
particularly the methods employed in Rome to the east. You al in the morning, and have been, in his own day and among his 
and allowed by Roman by-laws. The two great an east light preserves books. Goring and own people, its Cinderella, and a Cinderella 
di a ts to ee. eee wiragagensestingd autumn dining-rooms look to the east, so as Who never found the prince.” 
materials an ae Ce Bre. was ® regu’s- to be cool in the evening, and summer ‘dining- ——_---o——— 
— of the a building - oo Aber a eri 4 “rooms to the north. In every case, too, the ; 
Loa —— pp owe 9 ham ton than If ft. ition and the means of the client must be THE LATE ME, W. AUMONIE%'S ESTATE. 
a eagons, = bricks of po then heen. rne in mind. It is the architect's duty to Mr. William Aumonier (who died ¢ a 
But many st . noses ry; and from *tudy cheapness of materials by using that January 21, aged seventy-five years), . a 4 ; 
Gh ten sO of Gch beilt ct ‘clout which is readiest to hand. If he cannot get Lambolle-road, Hampstead, N.W., he» 
rales tpi. p ela pit-sand he must use river or sea sand; if he the firm of Messrs. William Aumonier & Sen, 
tile-work or rubble walls, tied together by floors . Fitzroy-square, 
one above the other. Round the eaves of °®2n0t get fir, cypress. And the planand type of No. 34, Charlotte-street, Miteroysq 
these great flats. or “insule,”’ were wooden Wil! vary. Country-houses differ from town- W., and brother of the late Mr. James 
a * erolifi houses; bankers’ from those for connoisseurs Aumonier, R.I., has left estate of the gross 
boxings to the rafter feet, a prolific cause of , sp - 
: : or statesmen. His description of the country- value of £12,279. 
the spread of fires. We are also told in passing h : Leone ‘teak: sancti Geeenl 
about walls of “ basket-work,” which means, tomy Pac gia oe ie oe Pliny’ ] 
| 
| 
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The aspect of rooms is a matter for thought 
in conditions where windows and heating 
arrangements are primitive. Winter dining- 
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I suppose, a kind of wattle-wall;“‘and J wish,” —. : : 
a /itruvius, “‘ they had never been invented. — . v7 os and |  enaregy = 
Quick they ay be to build, and they take S?/et©% : Pe presenta ‘de b he 
up little room, but they are simply disastrous, waa se Bags ress: aoe f the 
like so many torches, in a fire.”’ bie CEE es wee ® Some: 
uture. First of all, let the site be 
Constructional Hints. ‘ healthy. And here we may compare 
He is full of little constructional hints, which Bacon :—‘ He that builds a fine house 
betray en art og man—how plaster ceilings on an ill seat committeth himself to 
are suspe by rods in hot bathrooms to prison.” The size is conditioned by 
— the timber of the ceiling from steam, the amount of land and its richness. 
ow to support lintels during the construction The courtyard must be big enough for 
to put in relieving arches and retaining wallsand the cattle and for turni oked oxen. 
carry the work up perpendicular, of hollow walls In the courtyard comes the kitchen, in 
to keep out damp, and how to build a curved the warmest available corner; and 
plaster ceiling. “To show how he goes into near by the cow-houses, with the 
detail I will give a version of this last passage stalls looking towards the fire and the 
(after Gwilt). ; sunrise. “* This will prevent the beasts 
“When arched ceilings are introduced they i 
must be executed as follows :—Parallel ribs 
are set up, not more than 2 ft. apart : those of 
cypress are best, because fir is soon injured by 
rot or age. These ribs are got out to the shape 
of the curve, and fixed by ties with iron nails 
to the floor or ceiling joists above. These 
ties should be of wood not liable to injury from 
pear dete gre tm Soe na ere gre Doron ee tetas tat ust eT Dori 
eart of oak, cypress, and the like ; the common oa Theron, showing the Dor'c 
oak always excepted, for from its liability to The - aa Columns. 
warp it causes cracks in the work. The ribs shaggy. And Eatablature with ; 
being fixed, Greek reeds, previously bruised, “ (From’ Wilkins’s ‘Magna Grecia.) 
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ApriL 3, 1914.] 
“BECKHYTHE,” PURLEY. 


Tas house bag Bom ng ar = Fray _ now 
|-known Rose y- 
je “t Sassck stocks, with —, in mehr 
red bricks from Messrs. & Sons, of 
Wrotham, who also supplied roof tiles. 


Hackenden stone ‘was used for the windows 
The lead lights and casements and 


Wainwright & W , Ltd. Heating was 
installed by Messrs. J & Co., Ltd. The 
landscape gardener was Mr. J. J. Hunt, of 


5 


bronze 


garden were y Mr. Sydney Tatchell, 
FRLB.A., of Westminster. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








The Charch of Brow, near Bourg. 


Sin,—Mr. Kerner-Greenwood’s letter and 
vour illustrations of the above are very interest- 
ing. There are premreyedl yee ae. pe to be 
had of this fine church, a friend of mine 
recently bought a very complete set at Bourg. 

| think my “ Murray’s Handbook of France ” 
(1878) gives the more correct rendering of the 
motto, so conspicuous throughout the church 

which a few years ago was well illustrated and 
described in the Builder) :—‘ Fortaune—infor- 
tuns—forte une.” “ In fortune, or misfortune, 
there is one (woman) strong of heart.”" There 
«ems nothing to account for the word “ per- 
secutes,” but I am not too old to learn, if 
mistaken. 

‘Keep your hat on ” was also told me in the 
Chapel of the Certosa di Pavia, but I did not 
avail myself of the privilege ! 

E. Swirvrex Hanreis. 





Registration by ** Charter” or by “‘ Bill.” 


S,—Plots and their discoveries are in the 
air even in architectural politics, if I may 

idge from communications which are reaching 
me containing copies of a letter (see enclosure) 
ent on March 13 by the President of 
the R.LB.A. to the provincial architectural 
societies on the above subject. 

In that letter it is stated that a resolution 
was “ unanimously ” passed at a special general 
meeting of the R.I.B.A. on January 5 last, 
committing the Institute to a new policy of 
“ Registration by Charter " instead of “ Regis- 
tration by Bill,” which policy is to be pursued 
hy Vr R.1.B.A. Council, relying upon that 
mandate. 

It goes on to say that the Council of the 
Institute have decided to op the Society of 
Architects’ Registration Bill when it is pre- 
sented to Parliament, on the und that, if 
carried, it will be in the highest degree injurious 
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“ Beckhythe,” Purley: Entrance Front. 
Mr, Sydney Tatchell, F.BR.1.B.A., Architect. 


to the interests of the Royal Institute and 
conflict fundamentally with the policy to which 
that body is now committed. 

As the text of this Bill has been published 
architects can form their own opinion on this 
statement, which, in my judgment, is.contrary 
to fact. In regard to the resolution referred to, 
the printed minutes of that meeting state that 
it was carried ‘* nem. con.,"’ and that the meeting 
was attended by 179 members, 15 per cent. of 
whom were members of the Council. If this 
is a correct record, then the vote was not 
unanimous. In any case, it does not neces- 
sarily reprosent the views of the general body. 

Presumably the present decision of the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. to oppose the Society's 
Registration, Bill has been arrived at because 
they are aware that the alleged constitutional 
disability which it is understood in their opinion 
prevents the Institute as a body from promoting 
a Registration Bill also prevents them as a 
body from opposing one. Such opposition as 
is suggested is limited under these circumstances 














* Beckhythe,” Purley: Garden Front. 
Mr. Sydney Tatchell, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


to the persons concerned, and does not neces- 
sarily represent the feeling of the general body 
or even of all the members of the Council of 
the R.I.B.A., much less the wishes of the 
majority of the profession. It will therefore 
be possible to discount such opposition should 
occasion arise. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the Council 
of the R.1.B.A. would, owing to their change 
of policy, oppose the Society's Registration 
Bill (though I perhaps might mention en passant 
that they have forgotten to directly notify the 
Society of their intention) ; but it has not been 
clear hitherto on what grounds they would 
endeavour to justify such opposition. It is a 
great thing to have secured a definite statement 
on this point, and the admission that action 
will be taken only in the interests of the 
Institute, and therefore, by inference, not 
because the Council consider the Society's 
proposals to be inimical to the interests of the 
profession or of the community. 

C. McArtuur BuTLer 
(Secretary of the Society of Architects). 


(Copy.) 
Tse Royat Ixstirure or British ARCHITECTS, 
9, ConDuItT-street, "oNpoN, W. 
March 13, 1914 
[Dear Siz,— 

Your Council will have observed in the 
Report of the Special General Meeting of the 
R.1L.B.A. on January 5, 1914, that a resolution 
was unanimously passed on the motion of Si: 
Aston Webb, which committed the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to a new policy, 
which may be briefly defined as “ Registration 
by Charter ” instead of “‘ Registration by Bill.” 

This policy is the outcome of years of 
deliberation by successive Committees repre- 
senting both the Royal Institute and its Allied 
Societies throughout the country, and it will 
now be energetically pursued by the Com 
relying upon the mandate expressed by a 
unanimous vote of the Genera! Body, and they 
aré confident they will have the support of 
all the Allied Societies in the work that lies 
before them. : 

You are no doubt aware that the Society of 
Architects propose to introduce into Parlia- 
ment at an early date a Registration Bill, 
which, if carried, would be in the highest 
degree injurious to the interests of the Royal 
Institute, and would confi‘ct fundamentally 
with the policy to which the Royal Institute 
is now committed. My Council have decided 
to oppose this Bill when it is presented, and 
they trust they will have the loyal support of 
your Society in the course which they have 
decided to take.—Yours very truly, 

(Signed) ReGrxacp Biomrrerp, President.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


View of Trajan’s Columa. with the Church of 
the Nome di Maria, etc. 


ME illustrate another of Piranesi’s 
engravings from “Le Vedute 
Romane.” 












Cathedral of Rave. 
Tals is another of a series which we are giving 
of architectural subjects from Southern Italy. 


Church of the Holy Spirit, Clapham 
Common, S.W. 

We illustrate an interior view of Mr. Burke 
Downing’s new Church of the Holy Spirit, 
Clapham, showing the rood-beam over the 
entrance to the choir. The beam is of English 
oak, on which is the carved inscription :— 


“SX Blessing . and. Glory . and. Wisdom . and. 
Ehanhksgibing . and . Honour . and . Power . and. 
Might . be. unto . our . God. for . eber . and . eer” 


and in the centre of the beam is the representa- 
tion of the Pelican in her Piety. 

















Church of S. Andrew, Coulsdon : 
Ground Plan. 





Church of S. Andrew, Coulsdon. 


Messrs. F. H. Greenaway and J. E. Newberry, Architects. 


The “ rode,” which signifies the Cross bearing 
the figure of Our Lord and the attendant figures 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and S. John, are 
also of English oak and the whole is left 
uncoloured. The work was executed by Mr. 
N. Hitch, of Vauxhall. 

The church is complete except for fittings as 
organ, pulpit, choir stalls, screens and oak wall 
panelling. The builders were Messrs. Allen 
Fairhead & Son, of Enfield. 


The Church of S. Andrew, Coulsdon, Surrey. 

Tus church, which is designed to accom- 
modate 660 persons, is to be built on a fine 
corner site which falls rapidly from north to 
south and slightly from west to east. The space 
under the main floor, which naturally results 
from the contour of the ground, will be utilised 
by placing thereia the choir vestry, with its 
lavatory, a parish-room, and the heatin 
chamber. On the main floor of the ao 
will be the chancel, chapel, nave, aisles with 
small transepts, priests’ vestry, sacristy, a 
return-way for communicants, and stairs lead. 
ing down to the choir vestry and up to the 
organ chamber. 

In order to obtain as lofty an effect as 
possible internally a somewhat narrow nave has 
been planned, and the whole available height 
of its walls treated as simple arcades. e 
chancel is slightly less in width than the nave 
to still er accentuate the effect of height. 
The architects are Messrs, F. H. Greenaway 
and J. E. Newberry, of Parliament-mansions, 
Westminster. 





The Church of S. Peter, South Wimbledon. 


Tue first m of this church was con- 
secrated in anuary, 


aisles with the the 
sacristy, and organ . The old tem- 
porary brick nave of a mission church has been 


retained and connected to the new nave, thus 
enabling the church, as at present erected, to 


accommodate some 570 persons. Ultimately this 
old brick building will be removed, and the church 
completed by the erection of four more bays of 
the nave and aisles and the north and west 
porches. The building will then hold 720 people. 
The treatment of the nave, as will be seen 
from the illustration, is somewhat unusual— 
low arches open into the aisles, the piers are 
continued up to the roof plates, and upper 
arcades are formed enclosing the clerestory 
windows. The aisles are divided into bays at 
each pier by transverse arches. The side « hapel 
is treated with more elaboration than the rest 
of the church, and has quadripartite vaulting 
in stone. The return of communicants from the 
altar-rails has been provided for—on the —_ 
through the chapel, and on the north by a spec! 
way between the chancel and the choir vestry. 
he builders were Messrs. J. Dorey & ©0., 
Ltd., of Brentford, and the low-pressure heating 
and electric-light installations were carried ov 


by Messrs. Strode & Co., of 45, per. | 
street. Messrs. F. H. Greenaway 60 West. 
Newberry, of Parliament-minsio™. m0 
minster, are the architects, ani desicn« the 
only the structure, but also all the '"' 1 a 
ornaments, and the hangings. The ‘! — R wal 


is taken from the drawing in last ye" 
Academy Exhibition. 























Church of S. Peter, South Wimbledon : 
Ground Plan. 
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' The Miners’ Hall, Bolton. 
Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ 
pction decided to make Bolton their head- 
— ce seltioen ; 
itectural com: was 
artery sets sent in those submitted by 
views. Bradshaw, Gass, & Hope, of 
were selected. On the ground Soor the general 


buildings are throughout. Mr. 
Richard } , of is the contractor. 
The water drawing from which the 
illustration is made was the line at the 





The Central Library, Stockport. 
Me. Cannporg made a grant of £15,000 to 
the Corporation of mesenn S a 


Institute was utilised therefor. In open 
competition Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass, & Hope, 
of Bolton, were selected architects, and the 
buildings are now complete, having been 
opened in the autumn of last year. 
arrangements of the library on the, - 
system, — the reading ane oversigh ge 
adjoining, give a maximum t to 
parts. On the first floor is the reference 
library and the large lecture hall, the small 
hall being on the lower ground floor. All the 
accessory rooms necessary for a Central Library 
are provided and conveniently arranged. The 
buildings are of Ruabon red brick and 
Portland stone, All the rooms and fittings 
are made of architectural interest, the central 
staircase forming a jal feature. Messrs. E. 
Marshall & Son, of habtehemer tues, were 
the contractors, and the building has been 
completed within the architects’ competition 
estimate. The water-colour drawing was in 
the Royal Academy last year. 


THE LONDON COUNTY 


COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County gy was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring- ens, 8.W., Viscount 
Peel, Chairman, sey , 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended that loans be made as follows :— 
{2.310 to the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum 
Managers, for various works at the asylum ; 
and £9.700 to the Lewisham Borough Council 
for paving works. 

Tenders.—Tenders were received for boilers 
and low-pressure hot-water heating apparatus 
at the Wilson-street School, Islington. 

School Improvements.—The Education Com- 
mittee recommended that a grant of £2,700 
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[: CROUND FLOOR PLAN:] 





be made to the cost of improving the James 
Allan Girls’ School at Dulwich. 

Mr. G. Dew, during a discussion on the 
placing of a contract for the remodelling of 
a school in St. Pancras, said that the educa- 
tional structural work of the Council was 
being delayed by the dispute in the building 
trade, and he therefore moved that this matter 
be referred back to the Committee to enable 
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BRADSHAW GASS & HOPE 


ARCH TECTS 


BOLTON. & LONDON 


them to make arrangements for the acceptance 
of a tender from a firm whose workmen had 
not been locked out owing to the strike. After 
some considerable discussion the Chairman 
of the Committee agreed to make inquiries as 
to one of the firms tendering whose men were 
not locked out. 

The County Hall.—The Chairman of the 
Establishment Committee stated that the 
effect of the present labour disturbance in the 
building trade had resulted in reducing the 
number of men at work on the new County 
Hall from 555 to an average of seventy-six, 
and work had been stopped for nine weeks. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


It must be understood that the following paragraph 
is printed as news, and not as an advertisement; and 
that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, 
we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 

The list of current Competitions i 





is pri on page 426. 

Proposed Clock Tower, Queen's Park, Brighton. 

Is the competition for this work the Council 
have pedo 9 the design of Mr. Llewellyn E. 
Williams, A.R.1.B.A., of No. 4, Coleman-street, 
London, E.C. The design of Mr: Charles H. 
Rose, A.R.I.B.A., of No. 61, Pepys-road, 
Wimbledon, Lomion, 8.W., has been placed 
second in order of merit. Sixty designs were 
sent in, and the six selected designs can be seen 
aut the Town Hall, Brighton, during the week 
commencing April 6 next. 
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OFFICES, CREE CHURCH-LANE, £.C. 
A block of offices, six stories high, is in 
course of erection at 11-13, Cree Church-lane, 


Leadenhall-street, E.C. It is a steal and con- 
crete structure. The architects are Mesers. 


Kirk & Kirk, Esher-street, Westminster. It is 
expected that the building will be ready for 
occupation at the end of June. 
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Parva, Appi. 3. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Pa “ East Stirlingshire W: anda 
Note on Earthen Embankments,” by Mr. 0. ©. Bell, 


Stud.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 
Royal Sanita Institute,—Discussion on “ The 


ae , ete., Act, and its 
to the ty Borough of Southam ption.’* ieee te 
be held at Southampton. 7 p.m. . 

* Mowpar, Aprit 6, 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. W. RB. 
Davidge on “ London's Bygone Building Acts and the 
Development of London.” 8 p.m. 

Incorporated Clerks Works’ Association (at Carpenters’ 
Hall, Lendon-wall),— ual meeting. 7 p.m. 
Turspar, Arg 7. ; 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. F. W. Cowie on 
“ The Problem in Canada, and 
Montreal vr.” Sp.m. 

The London Society.—8 p.m. 

Tucrspar, Arrit 9, 

The Architectural Association.—Easter Excursion, to 

Long Hilford, Suffolk, and district. 
Oe 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Good Friday Week. 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays, we 
go to press a day earlier than usual next week, 
the Builder being published on Thursday. All 
communications must reach the Editor by 
first post on Wednesday morning. 


Appointment. 
Mr. John Bennett, Licentiate R.I.B.A., Bolton, 
has been unanimously appointed Architect to the 
Exeter City Council out of 209 applications. 


Presentation to an Architect. 

Mr. J. Stockdale Harrison, A-R.LB.A., has 
recently been nted with a number of 
pieces of Sheffield plate, dated 1790, in recog- 
nition of his long service as Hon. Treasurer 
of the Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects. 


R.1.B.A. Sessional Papers, 


Attention is drawn to a slight cha in the 
preenee of sessional meetings. The paper 

y Mr. W. R. Davidge on “ London’s Bygone 
Building Acts and the Development of London”’ 
will be read on April 6 instead of April 20, and 
the Practice Committee’s paper will be read on 
the 20th. The subject of the latter paper will 
be “ Professional Practice,” to be read by Mr. 
Mix Clarke, Vice-Chairman of the Practice 
Standing Committee. 


The Anglo-American Exposition at 
Shepherd's Bush. 


At the forthcoming Anglo-American Exposi- 
tion at Shepherd’s Bush three galleries ors 
been allotted to American artists resident 
in Great Britain. The Committee wish it to 
be known that any American artist who has 
not received an exhibitor’s form should notify 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Joseph Pennell, 3, 
Adelphi-terrace House, Robert-street, Strand, 
W.C., who will be pleased to send one. 


Monumental Classic Architecture. 


Messrs. Batsford will — on April 23 
Mr. A. E. Richardson’s folio volume entitled 


“Monumental Classic Architecture in Great 
Britain and Ireland cage oe Eighteenth and 
purpose of this 


Nineteenth Centuries.”’ 


It is ted from all 
nawetee 
Statue of the Earl of Chatham for Washington. 


centenary of peace 
Kingdom and the United States. 3 
Ancient Monuments of Surrey. 


H.M.’s Office of Works have 


embraces Pendell, by Inigo Jones, and Anne 
of Cleves’s par wage a Sa As 
Anstiebury, a fine prehistorical ; co 
House, Epsom, by Wren; Woking Place Farm, 
oe So Pal oe Bt i 
from prse-Conquest to James I.’s day ; 
the groined crypt in Kew Palace, a relic 
reputedly of H V.’s Priory of Jesus of 
Bethle: ; 


F carty. tvartes . wo ge oR 

m ; on n 
(1800), hosts of the Carews, and Wilmer, one 
of the finest Georgian houses in the county. 


Exhibition of Modern British Arts and Crafts, 
Paris. 


Some 2,000 exemplars of gag glass, 
enamel, gold and silver work, furniture, 
tapestry, jewellery, ete., are now collected 
in the Imperial Institute for dispatch to the 
Pavillon de Marsan, of the Palais du Louvre, 
where they will be displayed next month. 
The exhibits include enamels by Mr. Harold 
Stabler; silversmith’s work by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert ; pottery by Mr. Bernard Moore and 
Mr. William de Morgan; bookbindings by Mr. 
C. H. St. John Hornby, of the Ashendene 
Press, and Mr. Cobden Sanderson; table glass 
by Messrs. James Powell & Sons; book illustra- 
tions by Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. Arthur 
Rackham, and illuminations by Mrs. Sydney 
Cockerell ; together with embroidery worked 
and designed by Miss May Morris, and by the 
late Mrs. Morris and her sister, Miss Burdon, 
after designs of phere S tae onal ee of 
Arras tapestries depicting t King 
Arthur, tie designs of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, and worked at Merton Abbey ; furniture 
and decoration by Burne-Jones; some of 
William Morris’s cartoons for stained glass, 
textiles, and wallpapers; metal-work by Mr. 
W. A. 8. Benson; and furniture, table glass, 
and metal-work by Mr. Philip Webb. 


Working Model of the Panama Canal. 


In order to give a bird's-eye view of the 
Panama Canal, the largest m in the world 
is being constructed for the Anglo-American 
Exposition, to be opened at the White City, 
Shepherd’s Bush, in ve: next. Every detail 
of this 50-mile canal and the surrounding hilly 
country will, we are informed, be faithfully 
reproduced from official drawings, diagrams, and 
maps ; authorities actually engaged in making 


the Canal are attending to the modelling, and - 


the beer parts have been made in America. 
Vessels travel up and down the 200 ft. of 
waterway, and the locks will be operated to 
emg how —— are raised to various 

vels ; uling locomotives and passenger 
trains will work on the banks, and at night 
the dozens of lighthouses, buoys, and beacons 
will be illuminated. To the extent of over 
= ft. _— ord of the Canal, = Panama 

ne wi depic in order to visitors 
to realise the magnitude of the undertaking. 
The model will be in the American Section of 
the Industrial Halls. Lecturers will explain the 
working of the waterway, and a collection of 
pictures showing the progress of the construc- 
tion and illustrating the almost insu 
difficulties of the engineers have been by 
the United States Government. 
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Park Hall, Oswestry. 


This, the seat of Mr. A. Wynne Corrie. will 
shortly be placed in'the market: The sixteenth, 
century house stands in a park of 499 acres, 
which formerly ned to Whittington 
Castle demesne, im 1563 was sold by the 
Earl of Arundel to Thom,- Powell, of Whit. 
tington, who built Park Hail, temp. Elizabeth 

= The elevations have @ variety of gables, w.od, 


bay windows; the house 
Oak, with oaken stairca 
walls, and carved overmantels : the 
the dining-room, representing 
considered to be Italian work. 


P a Shoreditch Church. 
ta which was unveiled last 
Leonard’s Parish Church was 
Mr. W. H. Ansell. Set up by 
Shakespeare a it com- 
 “ the work done for English drama 
" musicians, and other men of 
: who were buried within the 
nets. Chief amongst them are 
James it 1597), a joiner and car- 
penter by | who in 1576 built in Shoreditch 
the Curtain, the first English playhouse, and 
his sons Cuthbert (ob. 1636), who built the 
Globe on Bankside, and Richard (0b. 1619), 
the renowned tragedian; William Somers 
(ob. 1560), Henry VIIL’s Court Jester: 
Richard Tarleton (ob. 1588), one of Elizabeth's 


—— and foremost comic actor of his time : 
illiam Sly, Gabriel Spencer, and Richard 
Cowley, actors at the Globe and the Rose 
Theatres, Bankside. 
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FIFTY YEARS Ago. 
From the Builder of April 2, 1864. 


Military Idea of the Status of an Architect. 


Ow the hoarding of the new buildings of the 
Foreign Office is a huge placard, evidently 
‘esau by some of the officials of the War 
Office. It is no quiz or hidden joke, but 
a genuine official red-tape document. It 
commences by stating that “a few young 
men of character are wanted to serve 
in her Majesty’s Royal Engineers.” Then 
follows a list of trades, such as carpenters, 
bricklayers, blacksmiths, wheelers, coopers, 
etc. ; and the inquiring public are informed 
that these young men, wanted to serve 
her Majesty, “ should be able to read and 
write.” 


FI 
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Then follows this further announce- 
ment :-— 

“* Men of other trades are required, only in 
limited numbers, such as clerks, ore 
me otographers, ARCHITECTS, printers, 
calles hae harness makers, shoemakers, and 
tailors ” ; and, for the further encouragement 
of those of the respective trades of an architect. 
collar-maker, etc., there will be “a bounty 
of £2 and a free kit.”” We, the architects, 
collar-makers, etc., are then directed to 
apply to Sergeant R. Griffith, R.E., Blue 
Boar's Head, King-street, Westminster; 
and the whole ce winds up, like 
the last bounce of an exhibition of fireworks, 
with “God save the Queen!” _ 

Here is t to the rising young 
men of the architectural profession. Only 
a limited number is required, so “be ™ 
time !”’ Having passed the exam ore 
in mathematics, ysics, languag es 
would no doubt accepted as % prod 
that they are “able to read and “" a 
and then, think of the advantage ‘ re 
fellowship with the collar-maker (n ‘0° 
tailor, and, above all, the- “ bounty ©! te 


and a free kit.” What the archit y : 
“kit” is to consist of we are not inform od 
We hope, however, there wil! be no ™*"' e 
as to i their “kits among he 
“ trades,” or tailor may zct 4 T-square 
and drawing-pen, while the architect ! y 
receive a pair of shears and a 00s. No bat 
premium, by the wa , this last would be re 
men who go in for swindles facetious’) 


called “ competitions.” 


(*,* Our War Office may be out of date 
in some ways, but hardly s much so as 


: : from the 
it was fifty years to judge 
foregoing pPecsdl 
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Park Hall, Os ‘i 

This, the seat of Mr. A. Wynne Corrie 
shortly be placed in the market. The » wabeng 
century ey stands im a park of 490 acres, 
which formerly — to ittington 
Castle demesne, in 1563 “ae by the 
Earl of Arundel’ to Thomas Powell, of Whit. 
tington, who built Park Hall, temp. 
The elevations have @ variety of gables, wood- 
work, and oriel and bay windows ; the house 
contains much fine oak, with oaken 
panelled walls, and carved évermantels; the 
plaster ceiling of the dining-room, representing 
Neptune, is considered res Italian work. 

The Actors’ Memorial, Shoreditch Church. 

The mural tablet which was unveiled las 
week in St. Leonard’s Parish Church a 
designed by Mr. W. H. Ansell. Set up by 


the London Shakespeare a ‘ 
memorates “ the work done tr Eg “Same 


by the players, musicians, and men of 
the theatre’ who were butied within the 


church precincts. Chief amongst them are 
James Burbage (ob. 1597),-« and car- 
penter by trade, who in 1576 in Shoreditch 


the Curtain, the first playhouse, and 


his sons Cuthbert (0b. 1636), who built the 
Globe on Bankside, and Richard (ob. 1619), 
the renowned tragedian; William Somers 
(ob. 1560), Henry VIIL’s Court Jester: 
Richard Tarleton (0b. 1588), one of Elizabeth's 
players and foremost comie actor of his time ; 
William Sly, Gabriel » and Richard 
Cowley, actors at the Globe and the Rose 
Theatres, Bankside. 
i ce ca 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of April.2, 1864. 


Military Idea of the Statas of an Architect. 

On the hoarding of the new buildings of the 
Foreign Office is a huge evidently 
issued by some of the jals of the War 
Office. It is no quiz or hidden joke, but 
a genuine official red-tape document. It 
commences by stating that “a few young 
men of good character are wanted to serve 
in her Majesty’s Royal ee Then 
follows a list of trades, such as carpenters, 
bricklayers, blacksmiths, wheelers, coopers, 
ete. ; and the ifiquiring public are informed 
that these young men, wanted to serve 
her Majesty, * should be able to read and 
write. 

Then follows this further announce- 
ment :-— 

“Men of other trades are required, only in 
limited numbers, such aa clerks, draughts- 
men, photographers, ARCHITECTS, printers, 
collar and harness makers, shoemakers, and 
tailors” ; and, for the further en@ouragement 
of those of the respective trades of an architect, 
collar-maker, ete., there will be “a bounty 
of £2 and a free kit.” We, the architects, 
collar-makers, ete., are then directed to 
apply to Sergeant R. Griffith, R.E., Blue 
Boars Head, King-street, ——— 
and the whole performance winds up, ike 
the last bounce of an exhibition of fireworks, 
with “God save the Queen!” 

Here is encouragement to the rising ra 
men of the architectural profession. Only 
a limited number is required, 80 ‘be = 
time!” Having passed the egg 
in mathematics, physics, languages, - 
would no doubt accepted as a hk 
that they are “able to read and ae 
ind then, think of the advantages 4 pre 
fellowship with the collar-maker #n¢ f 
tailor, and, above all, the-“ bounty ° te 
and a free kit.” What the architec 8 
“kit” is to consist of we are not aqeocinge 
We hope, however, there will be no m t 
is to allotting their “ kits Te ai 
‘ trades,” or the tailor may get ® 2 ne 
and drawing-pen, while the sree bal 
receive a pair of shears = get) be for 
remium, by the way, : 
ae who go in for eat swindles facetiously 


called “ competitions.” 
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CHURCH OF S. ANDREW, COULSDON.—Massrs. F H. Gerenaway & J]. E Newnerry, Arcurrects 
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CHURCH OF S. PETER. SOUTH WIMBLEDON —Messas F H Gaeenaway & J E Newperry, ARcnitects 
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LEGAL SECTION. 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 


sALE BY AN ADMINISTRATOR AND 
SUBSEQUENT DISCOVERY OF A 


MISLAID WILL: 
Hewson and Another o. Shelley and Others. 
E decision of the A Court, reported 
| in the issue of the Builder of March 20, 
in the ge ee lak pa 
i t profession 
deal of anxiety io p ian 


others inte’ 


property. Indeed, when Mr. Justice Astbury 
decided that after property had been duly 
ccaveyed by an administrator the conveyance 
vas void in the event of a will subsequently 
tuning up, it is not too much to say that a 
large part of the conveyancing work of the 
kingdom was threatened with dangers of a 
most serious kind, No one purchasing from 
an administrator could do so with any sense 
of security. . a a! 
It is somewhat strange commen on 
uncertainty of the law that the point in question 
should not have come before the Courts for 
s many years, the more so that the authorities 
on which Mr. Justice Astbury based his decision 
were such as made it well-vigh impossible for 
a judge of first instance to exclude them, 
ancient as they were. In the Appeal Court 
these authorities were not, of course, binding, 
as was the case in a Court of co-ordinate juris- 
diction. The Court was consequently free 
to consider the matter untrammelled by existing 
authorities, and the decision given will be 
welcomed as putting the law on a modern and 
common-sense basis. It is not too much to 
say that had the Court confirmed Mr. Justice 
Astbury’s decision immediate legislation would 
have been mecessary to have enabled con- 
veyancing work to proceed in cases where 
administrators desi to make a title to 
freehold property. Otherwise a wholly un- 
expected legatee under a subsequently discovered 
vill might at any time have turned up and 
required @ reconveyance from the purchaser 
of the property sold by the administrator. A 
grant of administration is obviously a judicial 
act, whether rightly or wrongly obtained, and 
it is impossible for the pablic to go behind 
the authorities’ back and inquire in each case 
whether the grant has been rightly made. 
It is therefore only in accordance with common 
wnse and modern requirements that acts done 
in the course of an administration should be 
unquestioned so far as they are in accordance 


with the grant, 
AUCTIONEERS’ COMMISSION : 
Nightingale and Others vo. Parsons. 


This case, decided in the A Court on 
a ‘ last, Seay interest to 
ose dealing wi se » as layi 
down the principles on A gyal Pon te. 


commissions may be said to be earned. The 
defendant Parsons had given instructions to 
the plaintiffs to find him a tenant for a house 
“t £120 a year or a purchaser, if one could be 
found, at £2,500. The plaintiffs found a tenant, 
and commission was duly paid. At the end 
ard aca ats tenant wished to renew, 
vut, questions arisen as term: 

he offcred to purchase, and peck he aale 
Was arranged at £1,900. The plaintiffs, as 
introducers of the tenant to the defendant i 
the first place, claimed that this sale was 
‘fected on their introduction and that com 
mission Was accordingly payable on the sale 


The defendants refused to and thereu 

the pliintiffs commenced proceed ings in the 
King-t.n County Court. | learned j 
fonnd a8 @ fact the introduction was not 
fective cause of the sale and gave judgment in 
favour of the defendant. From this i 
ba plaintiffs aroun and the Divisional 
ourt (Ridley Avory, J.J.) allowed the 
“Ppeal and ordered a new trial, st this 
order the defendant then appealed totes 


Court, The Court (Lord 
Kennedy 

alowed dasa and Swinfen Eady, 
M issue was 
4s necessary for the plaintiffs 

they brought it about as a condition precedent 


| 
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to their claim for commission. This they had 
not succeeded in doing. A mere introduction 
was not sufficient. The judgment of Collins, 
M.R., in Millar, Son, & Co. v, Radford, 19 
Times L.R., p. 575, was approved and followed, 
and the decision of the learned county court 
udge in favour of the defendant restored. 
There has long been a prevalent notion amongst 
house agents that where they introduce a 
person who subsequently deals with the pro- 
und to which he is introduced in any shape or 
orm, a claim for commission naturally follows. 
The decision of the Appeal Court in this case 
by ee oe the true principle of law and 
making that the initial stage of an intro- 
duction must be followed up by an agreement 
as regards price or at least by such a train of 
circumstances as constitute the house agent 
the effective course of the sale is therefore a 
salutary one. 

The cited judgment of the late Master of 
the Rolls in the case of Millar, Son, & Co. v. 
Radford, 19 Times L.R., p. 575, was decided 
under practically similar circumstances. There 
also a tenant was procured in the first place, 
and a subsequent sale took place after the 
tenancy. The effect of the decision in Night- 
ingale v. Parsons must, however, be confined 
to those cases where it is clear that other 
causes have been operative in effecting a sale, 
and it should be noted that both in that and 
Millar’s case a question of terminated agency 
arose. In both cases the customer's request 
was the same—procure me a tenant or sell my 
property. In both a tenant was procured, and, 
the alternative request having fied complied 
with, it was submitted that the agent had 
fully carried out his instructions and that there 
was therefore an end of the particular matter. 
Any fresh matter such as a sale would, it 
was submitted, have required fresh and definite 
instructions, and of such instructions it was 
common ground that no evidence could be 
adduced. It was argued, therefore, that the 
house agent’s position virtually involved a 
contention that the right to commission existed 
as regards any subsequent job connected with a 
house once let by him, and it was partly on the 
refusal of the Court to recognise so wide a pro- 
position that the action failed. The main 
ground, however, of the decision was as above 
stated, and in one form or another the prin- 
ciple so laid down runs through all the re- 

cases, difficult to reconcile as some of 
them are. 

This principle, various as its forms are, is 
whether the imtroduction given by the house 
agent is the actual and effective course of the 
subsequent dealing, or whether the contract 
subsequently entered into in fact arose from 
some other cause wholly independent of the 
house agent's action. Where this is the case the 
introduction is insufficient and the house agent's 
claim will fail. 


WRONGFUL DEDUCTION OF INCOME 
TAX : 


Gateshead Corporation v. Lumsden. 

This case, which was reported in the issue of 
the Builder on March 13 last, raises a some- 
what interesting and novel point. The Cor- 
poration of Gateshead, after making up 
road, charged the defendant, whose property 
abutted on the road, his proportionate share of 
the expenses they had been put to in the 
ing. Under a local Act they then fixed 

the interest they were entitled to receive on the 
corpus of the debt until repayment at 5 per 
cent. The question before the Court was 
whether u paying the accrued balance 
of principal and interest to the Corporation 
the defendant was entitled to deduct income 
tax from the sums he had paid them by way 
of interest pending such payment being made. 
The question turned on sect. 40 of the 
Income Tax Act of 1853, under = aie 
person. who is liable to payment of rent or 
yearly interest, either as a charge on property 
or as a reasonable debt or obligation by virtue 
of any contract, is authorised on making such 
payment to deduct and retain the income tax 
The defendant under this section, 
to the Corporation the amount due, 
deduct the income tax payabl: on 


the interest previously paid by him to the Cor- 
poration. The first point raised was whether 
the powers of the Corporation were not 
analogous to those of a mortgagee and 
whether under the circumstances the money 
was not interest payable under a mo €. 
This plea was, however, not accepted by the 
Court, and it was then suggested that, at any 
rate, it was a debt due upon which yearly 
interest was payable. In the opinion of the 
Court, however, it was not a debt upon which 
yearly interest was payable in that it was 
immediately valemeable It was not therefore 
& transaction within sect. 40 of the 1853 Act. 

As a matter. of fact, though the decision is 
undoubtedly a correct one from a legal point 
of view, in practice it works out somewhat 
hardly. Five per cent. is a profitable amount 
of interest even in these days of tight money 
vn an absolutely secured loan, and there is no 
doubt but that corporations are often pleased 
to avail themselves of circumstances of this 
kind rather than leave their surplus funds 
at their bankers on a low rate of deposit interest. 
Although it was impossible to say that 
there was any definite period to the loan or 
anything more than interest payable upon a 
sum of money for which the Corporation forebore 
to press, the transaction was certainly in many 
respects in the same line of country as a mort- 
gage security. For instance, the powers of 
the Corporation included a power of sale. 
There were, however, difficulties in the way 
of declaring the transaction a mortgage, which 
the Court was unable to get over. Judgment 
was therefore given in favour of the Corporation, 
refusing to allow the deduction for income 
tax to be made. Lord Sumner, however, 
in delivering judgment, very carefully refrained 
from saying what the position might have 
been if the defendant had been able to show any 
regular practice on the part of the Corporation 
as regards definitely postponing payment 
of these debts and regarding the money as 
invested capital on a yearly basis. It is 
material to note that the case follows the 
decision in Goslings and Sharpe vr. Blake, 23 
Q.B.D. 324, where it was held that interest 
upon a temporary loan by a banker to a 
customer is not within this clause and does 
not entitle the customer to deduct income 
tax from the interest he is paying for 
his loan. Here, again, the period of the loan 
is material. 

So, again, in the case of a sale by order of the 
Court it has been held that a purchaser who is 
called upon to pay interest for delaying com- 

letion cannot deduct tax in respect of it. 
‘rom the taxpayer's point of view, however, 
the correctness of the Court’s decision is but 
scanty satisfaction. His income is lessened by 
the amount of interest paid, and it is a some- 
what bald consolation to him to know that it 
is good law which calls upon him to pay tax 
upon income which he has never had. Some 
future Government with a little time on its 
hands might earn a debt of gratitude from 
the public by undertaking to codify this 
obscure branch of the law. 


ERECTION OF HOARDINGS. 


The lately reported case of Higgs & Hill, 
Ltd., v. Stepney Borough Council (1914 1 K.B. 
303), which was an appeal to the Divisiona 
Court on a case stated by a metropolitan 

lice magistrate, is of considerable interest. 
The appellants, who were a firm of contractors, 
had contracted with the London County Council 
as the education authority for the County of 
London, to demolish certain old buildings in 
the Borough of Stepney, and to erect on the 
site of the old buildings certain school premises. 
In order to secure the oe < the public Ae 
was necessary to erect a hoarding on a publi 
footway adjoining the site. The hoarding, 
which was such as is ordinarily erected by con- 
tractors under such circumstances, was erected 
without any licence being applied for or obtained 
from the ents, who would have refused 
their licence for the hoarding in a. 
which was not to their satisfaction. case 
turned on the interpretation of the following 
sections of the Metropolis Management Act, 
1833 :—Sect. 121 provides that every person 
carrying out external building operations 
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** shall, in all cases in which the footway is 
obstructed 


that it shall not be lawful for any person 
set up in any street any hoarding, etc., “ for 
purpose whatever,” without first 
a li from the local authority. Sect. 
provides that, if any person contravenes sect. 
122, “he shall for every such offence forfeit 
oe ee ee Oe ae ee 
sum not exceeding y shillings for e 
day duri the comtinntncn af stats: ellenen.® 
And tho Education (Administrative Provisions) 
Act, 1911, sect. 3, provides that, “ any provi- 
sions in any local Act dealing with con- 
struction of new buildings” shall not apply in 
the case of school premises erected “ ing 
tn mae of ~ wired be, pg bw 
ent ts i to ve 
a es the Board of Education.” 
The bui in this case were school premises 
erected according to plans ions 
relating to pind me ey of grants which were 
required to be, had been, approved by the 
Board of Education. It was contended on 
behalf of the appellants that a hoarding erected 
under sect. SAT G68 sued aoanion @ Bade caaiee 
sect. 122, and that consequently the appellants 
were not liable to a ty under sect, 123; 
and, secondly, that hoarding was exempt 
from the requirement of a licence by virtue of 
sect. 3 of the Education (Administrative Pro- 
visions) Act, 1911. The Court held that the 
words, ““ for any purpose whatever,” in sect. 122, 
must be taken to mean exactly what they say, 
unless the context showed that something less 
was intended, and that there was nothi 
inconsistent between sect. 121 and sects. 1 
and 123, and that, with regard to the second 
point, the words “ construction of new build- 
ings” referred to the mode of construction of 
the buildings, and that the intention was to 
preclude the application to buildings dealt 
with in the section of local Acts which went to 
the mode of construction of new buildings, and 
not to preclude the application of enactments, 
such as the sections in question, dealing with 
interference wth the highway. Sect. 121 did 
not deal with the constructioh of new buildings, 
but only with what was necessary to be done 
for the protection of the public from the con- 
sequences of new buildings being erected. The 
appeal was accordingly dismissed. 


EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC. 

An important decision with regard to the 
liability of building owners, contractors, and 
subcontractors for damage caused by extra- 
ordinary traffic was given in the case of the 
Windlesham Urban District Council v. Seward 
and Others (77 J.P. 261). The facts were 
stated in the judgment of the learned county 
court ju as follows :—‘‘ The defendants, 
Messrs. Thomas Lawrence & Sons, who were 
brick manufaeturers, contracted to supply Mr. 
te - —— since so pe , a builder, with 
wicks for the purpose of some building opera- 
tions at the Ridge Mount Estate, Sunni ‘dale. 
They gave quotations to Mr. Sew for 
conveyance of bricks to the site both (1) by 
carts and (2) traction engine; and Mr. Seward 
decided on the traction traffic. The defendants 
also contracted with a Mr. Eveleigh for the 
haulage of the bricks from the Sunni 
Railway Station to the site by traction engine 
and trucks. The hauling of the materials 
which were conveyed over Westwood-road 
commenced early in December, 1910, and con- 
tinued with some intervals until the begianing 
6 Seen, Ee The Brame Council's com- 
plaint uring riod, particularly 
during the early months of 1911, & portion of 
the Westwood-road was badly damaged by 
reason of the excessive weight and ex i 
traffic brought on to it in consequence of the 
order of the defendants, Messrs. Lawrence & 


Sons, and that e i expenses had 
been incurred by the tiffs to the extent of 
£98 13s. 2d. in the road for which, 


in pursuance of the cate of the 


to the Council, they sought to make the 
defendants liable.” 


F 
1 


that person not a person by or in uence 
of whose order the injury to the road is ? 
I think he is. mS See te oe et DO ans 
necessarily in consequence of what he has done 


B 

= of the Court in the E 

Builder, September, 1913, “ Column,”’ 
pege 299], we must say that what happened 

the present case was in consequence of 
the order given by Messrs. Lawrence & Sons, 
. « + Now, shortly, the inj 
road in the present case does fo naturally, 
though not inevitably, from the fact that the 
order was given. I therefore come to the 
conclusion that the learned judge was right 
in ne ie Messrs. Lawrence & Sons were 
responsib Now, it was argued before us 
that in any case Mr. Seward was liable and 
that Eveleigh was liable because it was said 
that Eveleigh had a the mischief 
and Seward had given the order, and that 
consequently these ns were liable for the 
damage, and ogh essrs. ca Sons. 
I agree, tho it is not necessary for us to 
decide it, that certainly Mr. Seward, and I 
think also Mr. Eveleigh, would come within 
the definition as explained in the Egham case. 
But even if both Seward and Eveleigh were 
liable, does that exclude Messrs. Lawrence & 
Sons from being liable too? Ia hend not. 
I think that Mr. Seward and Mr. Eveleigh 
might be liable to Messrs. Lawrence & Sons 
if it were made out that they were third parties 
against whom he was endeavouring to enforce 
an indemnity. The Locomotives Act, 
1908, does not mean and does not say that one 
person only who is primarily responsible is 
to be answerable for the damage. .. . 
I therefore think that, although it may well be 
that all of these three ns were liable, that 
it does not follow that Messrs. Lawrence & Sons 
are entitled to use the argument that the 
statute means that only one person is to be 
held liable and that they were not the most to 
blame.”” And Mr. Justice Scrutton said :-— 
“ I find it difficult to imagine a case of circum- 
stances in which a contractor who has under- 
taken to deliver goods and has used traction 
engines to do so, either by himself or by a 
subcontractor, could ever be held not to be a 
person by whose order the traffic was con- 
ducted. . . . I should like to say, although 
st is not necessary to decide the point in this 


there is no reason why two or three persons 
should not be held liable in respect of the 
damage done to a The words, 


with this, Mr. Justice Ridley said:— 


“ point was taken namely, t 

: _—— aAMCiy, hat t 
Road was in’so @ condition that the ron 
done to it was the result of the condition it 
was in. I think such a state of things was 


So there was evidence before the 
judge, which it Was not suggested way 
inaccurate, to prove that it was in conseq uence 

these traction engines, however 
much the road may have been neglected, that 
this worse state of things supervened. This 
is certainly in accord with experience, Even 


if the pn had been neglected by the authority, 


and if @ matter of fact the Court ould fj 
that the road was out of repair, it still would 
have been damaged by t in question, 


even if it had been in good repair. That is 
the way the learned judge dealt with the matter. 
He melusion that there was so 
much more necessary to be done to repair the 
road than would have been the case if these 
traction engines had not been upon it. I think 
he was -_ in so fi ing.” Of course, in 

the damage the Courts take into con- 
sideration the state the road was in before the 
traffic complained of was brought upon it; 
the amount awarded being that amount which 
it would have been necessary to expend had 
the road been in proper state to bear the traffic 

por toad taken over it. In Hems- 
worth Rural District Council v. Micklethwaite 
(68 J.P, 345), Mr. Justice Wills said :—" The 
question of not keeping the road in order for 
traffic is a very essential element in the 
cosideration of the cases, because extraordinary 
traffic and excessive weight must have some 
reference to the state of the road to which 
a are applied, and also this much is per- 
fectly clear, that the plaintiffs are only entitled 
to recover the damage done by extraordinary 
traffic and excessive weight by the particular 
person who is sued. . . . When it comes 
therefore to a question of assessing the ex- 
penditure which ought to be charged against 
a defendant, this fact of the road not having 
been kept in uate repair for the needs of 
the neighbour such as they had grown 
to be in ordinary use is a very important 
matter, because it would be most unjust that 
because ‘the plaintiffs should have a cause of 
action against him they should saddle him with 
the effect of their own default as well as the 
effect of the extraordinary traffic which he 
has brought on the road.” 


Average Expenses of Repair. 

The expenses recoverable are not the 
expenses incurred by the actual damage 
caused, but a proportionate part, representing 
the excess over the average expenses of repair ; 
it would be unjust to charge the party occa- 
sioning the damage with the whole expense of 
reinstating the road. Thus, in Williams ». 
Davis (46 J.P. 347) it appeared that during 
the iod in question the cost of road repairs 
had oon increased partly by exceptionally bad 
weather, partly by the traffic complained of, 
and partly by the increased cost of materials ; 
that if it had not been for the bad weather 
the done by the traffic would have been 
less than it had been, and that if there had been 
no such traffic the cost of repair would have 
been increased, but not so much as was actually 
the case; that the surveyor had had in hand 
sufficient material to repair the road, taking into 
consideration the bad weather, if it had not 
been for the traffic in question; and that 
owing to the flooding of the River Wye the 
cost of obtaining material had increased. It 
was held that the justices had rightly taken the 

bove matters into consideration, 40° 
ightly included in the amount parete 
the defendant the increased cos: of mater) 

And in the Ledbury Rural nes eta . 
Colwall Quarries Company, ~ (ide yon 
198), it was held that the defendants “= 
liable for the excess of the amount oer 
t in repairing the damage done 0"! = 
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would have been spent in repairn: . 
done by. other tratlic during the 
paied in uestion, and in estimating the 
sum sO paya' the following facts wer’ pores: 
into account, namely, that the winter 
tien would aos ten higher ; that the 
expenditure had been steadily, my 
teafho and higher ee oa fod ‘mal 
tenance ; aed eae hee wasters been nob 


and that the 
defendants ough ott pey mye" 


to pay 


ought the cost 
in the road, which beaco™ 
ordinary repairs in subsequent y°*"~ 
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ANSWERS > 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ower to. “K. Bis” 
st a calealltin Gomi at 


last a8 . FC 

a wor's licence is necessary, 
rhiery evidently rises from the wide terms 
of sect. 4 of 46 Geo. IIE., Chap. 43, which 


ample instance -~ shall 
valuation must, 


known character of an appraiser, and accord- 
ingly we find the fifth section speaking of the 
calling or ocoupation of an a . Such a 
person is by Act 
licence annually, and a valuation by him in 
the way of his calling is subject to duty.” 

Qn the authority of this decision it has 
been unquestioned law for over a century 
that the matters mentioned by “ K. B.” are 
—_ the Act, and ergs age as the terms of 
the Act are, it applies o to persons whose 
main livelihood is that oT appraiser. See 
now as regards payment of this duty, 8 & 9 
Vict., Chap. 76, sect. 1, and the schedule to the 
Stamp Act, 1891. 





LAW REPORTS. 





Cuancery DIVvIsion. 
(Before Mr. Justice SaRrGanr.) 
Holbora Ancient Light Case : 

Dean v. Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd. 


Ly this ease, the hearing of which was con- 
Cuded on the 23rd ult., Mr. Alfred Ernest Dean, 
of 65, Leigham-vale, Streatham, sought an in- 
junction to prevent the Prudential Assurance 


Company, Ltd., Holborn, from continuing the 
erection of buildings in Dorri ram § to 
the south and south-east of t plaintiff's 


premises in Leigh-place, es to 


‘he rear of the Prudential Company's 
of buildi 80 as to interfere with ancient 
lights of the plaintiff's 


Mr. Mark r, K.C., and Mr. Rowlands 
sppeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Martelli, 
KC, and Mr. Sayer for the defendante, 

Mr. Romer said there was here no question 
ofdamages. It was essential that the plaintif,, 
who was @ manufacturer of X-ray apparatus 
and electro-medical ap for itals, 
should have his light, In one room very fine 
wire to the } of about 25 miles was 
wound on 8 for purposes of electric 
current. and it was important that the plaintiff 


ould have al light that he now en . 
1S promises were i enormous bui 
ings of the Prodential © = » and behind 


ta an a they were erecting, which might 
_ His Londship: They are not ild- 
ree caunamiieis with the mn, sation 


Mr. Romer: No; those to the 
| thowe are to the left. 


ve dinal i 
t ye intiff * 
“ull! compenaated for by damagen. = 
° plaintiff, giving evi agreed with 
Cou that B, sipgrnes was 4 





THE BUILDER. 


ee that would conveniently fit in with his 
8 requirements. The lights affected were 
pay ye a 5 a lean-to roof io the 

Our windows each, first 
and second floors on the south sida, and twenty 
=e on the east side overlooking Leigh- 


P 

‘ Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.LB.A., 
said the defendants were making a point of 
the angle of light that remained, but more 
he saw of cases the more he was con- 
vinoed_ oe Bape of : building was 
more important than the angle. The settin 
back of a building a very little oaeld 
yield & great amount of diffused light. 
While he was making a test with a screen 
intended to give the equivalent shadow of the 
new building he thought some blinding acci- 
dent had occurred, but it was only that the 
wind had caught the edge of the screen and 
let a flood of davlight in. 

Mr. Hebnor Bloss Taylor, of the firm of 
Messrs. Bromett & Taylor, surveyors and 
valuers, 9, Warwick-court, Holborn, and Mr. 
Thomas Alfred Cordery, in the employ of the 
firm, gave evidence for the plaintiff 

Mr. Joseph John Fasola, A.M.Inst.E.E., 


A.C.G.1, engineer, of 3, College-street, 
Dowgate-hill, in the City, said he just 
compl an examination of the plaintiff's 


premises to ascertain whether a suggestion of 
the defendants was practicable, that certain 
machi should be moved to a higher floor, 


He f it was quite out of the question. 
The machinery could not en from 
the first to the second floor, because there 


was insufficient headroom there to e 
the transmission shafting. Moreover, the 
weight would be too great for the floor. 

r. Martelli: You could heighten the roof? 

Mr. Fasola: I should not think of it as a 
commercial proposition. 

Mr. Robson, an instrument maker, said there 
would be thirty workmen employed at the 
re works. A considerable amount of 

ht was apronacan He was sometimes em- 

oyed upon coagulators, small instruments for 
testing the blood, and the 


eenmeepe. 
Mr. atfeild Clarke, recalled, said he was 
present at a test made at nine o’clock that 
morning by the defendants. He found it so 
dark 8 ft. or 9 ft. in from a ground-floor 
window, with the screen up, that he could not 
read ordinary print. It had been raining. 
When the screen was lowered the effect was 
material, even on the second floor. The light 
was infinitely stronger. By the contemplated 
wall plaintiff's ordinary use and enjoyment 
would be seriously curtailed, leaving out of 
account altogether any question of the extra 
fine work he had to do. 

Mr. Martelli, opening the defendants’ case, 
said the question was not what was taken, 
but how much light was left, and was it 
enough for use according to the ordinary 
requirements of a factory in this neighbour- 


to use 


hood? Mr. Justice Farwell, in Higgins vt. 
Betts, said it was necessary to rd against 
having the attention of the Court unduly 


directed to the light taken; it had to consider 
only the light that was left. Upon that point, 
Mr. Martelli went on, he contended that the 
| ae rege was entitled only to the amount of 
ight necessary to an ordi business, and 
was not entitled to relief on the ground that 
an extraordinary use had been interfered with. 


Mr. Herbert Phillips Fletcher, pee 
the 


F.8.1., A.M.Inst.C.E., said he found 
factory adequately lighted, and had ascer- 
tain that it would not materially suffer 


in that respect from the contemplated building. 
On @ special visit he found the first floor well 
lighted, and the second floor even better 
lighted, considering the surrounding of the 

remises and their locality. On the second 
Bear he found interior partitions, which had 
an obscuring effect. The setting back of a 
wall, which had been arranged on behalf of 
the defendants, gave 140 ft. super, additional 
lighting ares. e saw the screen raised and 
lowered three times with no appreciable 
difference in the lighting. He could read small 
print in the room more y than he could 
in the court. Hie test was equally satisfactory 
on the first floor and on the top floor, and the 
lowering of the screen made no difference to 

tion in looking through a microscope. _ 

Mr. J. W. Stevens, AR.IB.A., F.8.1., said 
that if the proposed building took away part 
of the plaintiff's direct light, it nevertheless 
gave him an abundance diffused light. If 
the wall opposite the windows was covered with 
glazed brick, yet more diffused light would be 


His Lordship : But it is not. and if it were. 
the Court of Appeal has said you must not 


ka i it. 
co igh egg er the conditions. I 


Mr. Stevens: } 
ous al agdaien that there is enough light left 
for the ordinary purposes of a factory. I was 


struck by its sufficiency upon the first floor. 
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Mr. Frank Parkinson Spicer, managing 
director of Messrs. C. Larking & Co., tide 
Graham House, 3, Tudor-street, stated that, as 
an engineer, he had visited the factory to 
ascertain whether it was being worked satie- 
factorily, and whether any changes could be 
advantageously suggested. To move machinery 
to a higher floor would not be desirable because 
of the euaogeaty of headroom. Rafters carry- 
ing the roof would have to be strengthened. 
He thought changes might properly be made 
in the es ke 

Mr. J. Pitt, MS.A., F.8.1., in the 
permanent service of the Prudential Company. 
explained that he was responsible for the plans. 
He had had various conversations with the 
plaintiff, Mr. Dean, about the site on which 
the proposed building was to be erected. Mr. 
Dean had offered their vendor £600 for a piece 
of it before it was disposed of, but his offer 
was refused because the seller wanted him to 
buy the whole piece. He (Mr. Pitt), in dis- 
cussing with Mr. Dean the projected building, 
had told him that if he sGffered any injury 
he could get him reasonable damages. “I 
added,”” pursued Mr. Pitt, “ that the Pruden- 
tial are very decent people, and so they are.” 
After a certain conversation with Mr. Dean, it 
occurred to him that he could set back a wal! 
6 ft. 6 in., which was immediately in front of 
Mr. Dean’s premises. © wall was merely a 
shell for a staircase, and by altering a vestibule 
he found he could very well give Mr. Dean 
this additional space. en he mentioned it 
to him, Mr. seemed p , and said: 
“* All T want is to be left alone.” The set-back 
of this portion of the building was eventually 
decided on. He was of opinion, Mr. Pitt went 
on, that if the building was carried out Mr. 
Dean would not suffer any damage. “I cer- 
tainly,” he added, “when I considered these 

lans, never counted on landing the Prudential 
in litigation over ancient lights. I have not 
had such a thing pen for years.” 

Mr. 8. J. Marshall, engaged with Mr. Pitt, 
said that when Mr. Pitt was ill in a nursing 
home he one dey met Mr. Dean and told him 
he knew Mr. Pitt, and he had been discussing 
business, and t t, as he was going to see 
Mr. Pitt, he mi be able to take him «a 
m e from Mr. Dean. Plaintiff replied: 
“If Mr. Pitt is il 1 don’t want to worry him, 
and we will leave it.” The day after they 
received « letter from the solicitor. — 

Mr. Justice Sargant gave judgment, 
after having visited the factory. As to 
the insufficiently lighted warehouse, said 
his Lordship, there was nothing which 
amounted to more than a case for ges. 
The winding in the coilroom on the first floor 
must be done as much by touch as by sight; 
the factory was not well lighted; but shen 
he came to other windows on the first floor 
there was another story to tell. He had been 
struck by the extreme moderation of the evi- 
dence of Mr. Chatfeild Clarke. Had he himself 

-his Lordship went on—been required to work 
for any length of time with the screen up, he 
must have been conscious of the strain on the 
eves. The removal of the screen flooded the 
place with light like the raising of a blind. He 
could understand there would be the same 
effect in the coilroom. The obstruction from 
the building would be of a serious character 
and would affect in a marked degree the part 
of the factory lighted by these windows. 
Hé considered Mr. Stevens’s standard of light 
was low, and he seemed unable to concentrate 
his mind upon the sufficiency of the amount of 
light that was left. As to the second floor, 
added his Lordship, he was startled to see the 
difference the screen made, and altogether the 
defendants’ building, if allowed to be erected, 
would cause a serjous nuisance to the plaintiff's 
factory. The defendants a wes 
a building which would have obst the 
southern windows on the first floor to en angle 
of no less than 75 degrees. Light from the 


zenith was needed for skylights, and the 
remaining 15 degrees was useless. That was 
out the build- 


an oppressive way of carryin 
ing. 4 set-back was contrived on the remon- 
strance of the plaintiff, but he had to eay he 
did not think the defendants had paid sufficient 
to the obvious exigencies of « 
carrying on business in the plaintiff's factory. 
The rights of the plaintiff were. in his judg- 
ment, undoubted, and his remedy was not by 
way of damages. Here was the best reason 
for granting an injunction. When a plaintiff 
had held property as an investment, with « 
view to sale, and had claimed, it had been 
held that damages did as well as an injunc- 
tion. But here the boot was on the other foot. 
The defendants were building for an invest- 
ment, and the plaintiff desired to carry on 
his business. He saw no reason for turning 
him out of a factory where he had been carry- 
ing on business successfully, and he should 
grant him the injunction prayed for. He 
thought the defendants should make some sub- 
stantial alteration in their building, not of 
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The injunction would be granted, with costs 
against the defendants. 





Cuancery DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice SagGant.) 


Case under the London Building Act : 


Jones and Curtis v. Barlow & Roberts. 


In this case, which came before the learned 
Judge last week, the plaintiffs, Mr. R. H. 
Jones and Miss Laura Curtis, sued the 
defendants, Messrs. Barlow & Roberts, build- 
ing owners, who were excavating on the oppo- 
site side of the rear walls of 21, King-street, 
Tawer-hill, a corner ryman’s shop and pre- 
mises, of which plaintifis were owners and 
occupiers. The plaintiffs’ premises were said 
to be 160 years old. 

Mr. Romer, K.C., and Mr. Galbraith ap- 
peared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Grant, K.C., 
and Mr. Macmorran for the defendants. 

Mr. Romer said the defendants were build- 
ing on the south-east and north-east of the 
plaintiffs’ premises, and the action was necessi- 
tated because the defendants were proceeding 
with their building in disregard of the pro- 
visions of the London Building Act. 

The matter came before the Judge on 
motion, when his Lordship suggested a course 
by which the defendants could put themselves 
in order by eervice of notices. Notices were 
served, and the question upon which they 
failed to agree was as to who should pay costs. 
He must call evidence to show the course of 
negotiations. There was a unique element in 
a counterclaim for costs. If that was to be 
permitted, they must enter a counterclaim 
to the counterclaim for the costs of that 
counterclaim. If he read the defence aright, 
part of it was that there was a custom in 
the building trade to ignore the London Build- 
ing Act. If there were such a custom, he 
should have to submit it was not a good 
custom. On the motion, the defendante alleged 
that when they bought from the London 
County Council, who fad acquired with the 
object of pulling down, the site of an external 
wall was conveyed to them. There was a 
question as to whether two sections were y 
walls, and no notice under the London Baila. 
ing Act was originally served in respect of 
these. A meeting took place when excavation 
had gone right up to the side wall and within 
10 ft. of the back wall, and at a lower level. 
That wae in direct contravention of sect. 93 of 
the London Building Act, which provided two 
months’ notice when excavations were to come 
within 10 ft. and at a lower level. 

His Lordship observed that, according to the 
same Act, as to party walle, user not title was 
the test. re was an adjacent office by the 
moet wall. The — required for a party 
ence was one month as disti 
mom "for ~~ 2 distinct from two 

r. mer said the notice was uired to 
state the nature and particulars of the work 
and the time at which it was pro to 
commence. Mr. Alfred John Best (of Messrs. 
Best & Ogilvy, 124, Victoria-street), the plain- 
tiff’ surveyor, and Mr. H. J. Wadling, the 
defendants’ surveyor, were both present at 
the meeting, and Ms. Wadling at first said, 
ce, the work was goin ‘ 
At the end, however, he promised fo mel 
a sufficient plan and y wall notice. After- 
wards there a i to be misunderstanding 
— to which wall section the notice referred to. 

ork went on; -there was a defect in the 
notice served in the defendants’ omission to 
state when work would be resumed, and an 
pplication for injunction was threatened. 

Mr. Romer complained that a printed form 
on which the notice was served, was issued by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
was in altogether too general terms. " Par- 
ticulars of the work proposed to be done were 
pe pose > more mape It appeared to be the custom 

architecte and surve 
a that form. et eee ee 

is Lordship said if he had 
the whole matter he should heer as ae 
defendants should pay part of the plaintiffs’ 
costs; the proportion only was in question. 

Eventually his Lordship saw Counsel in his 
private room, and on their return to Court 
Mr. Romer notified that both parties were 
willi to accept his Lordship’s suggestion, 
and the order would be that defendants paid 
ee rong eg Go their taxed costs, 

ing the costs counterclaim, ij 
was to be any distinction, : on ee 
Solicitors for the plaintiffs, Messrs. Fielder, 


Jones, & Harrison: for th 
uw wee or the defendants, Mr. 


THE BUILDER. 


(Before the Orricun Rererse, Mr, Mvin 
MACKENZIE.) 


Builder's Disputed Contract: 
Batt v. McDiarmid. 


On Monday, March 23, Mr. Muir Mackenzie, 
one of the Official Referees of the High Courts, 
commenced the hearing of an action for work 
done and materials supplied, in which Mr. 
Albert William Butt, a builder, was the plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Arthur Hallam McDiarmid, « 
solicitor carrying on business in London, and 
having @ private residence at Bury, in Sussex, 
known as the Manor House, was the defendant. 

Mr. James Scarlett and Mr. Lawrence Mead, 
instructed Mr. E. 8. Greaves, were for 
the intiff; and for the defendant, Mr. 
Johnston Edwards —- instructed by 
Mesers. McDiarmid & Son. f 

From the opening statement of Counsel it 
a that in and between January, 1911, 

May, 1912, the defendant employed the 
plaintiff to do certain work and supply materials 
in respect of numerous alterations, additions, 
and decorations at the Manor House, in Sussex. 
The work, which was of a varied character, 
including artistic decorations and even the 
purchase of timber, was carried out, and the 
plaintiff in or about December, 1912, rendered 
to the defendant an account of his charges 
amounting to £1,874 6s. 74d. The defendant, 
while the work was in progress, Ree the 
plaintiff on account various sums money, 
amounting in all to £844 le. 2d., for which 
credit was given, leaving £1,030 5s. 5jd. as the 
balance, which the plaintiff now sought to 
recover. ‘The instructions under which the 
work was done were mostly verbal, given either 
at the Manor House or at the defendant's 

i i the case of some of 
the verbal contracts, confirmation, said 
Counsel, would be found in the correspondence 
which had between the parties. Where 
the defendant denied that instructions were 
given the plaintiff relied upon the fact that 
the doing of the work and the supply of the 
materials was necessary to carry out the 
scheme of the defendant in preserving the 
Manor House as an old country mansion, and 
in properly carrying out the general instruc- 
tions given by the defendant in regard to the 
work, and further, that the defendant accepted 
the work and materials and approved of the 
retaining the use of them. The. letters, said 
Counsel, were very numerous and referred to 
the various details of the work as it progressed 
from time to time. In addition to the work 
contracted for originally, there were many 
extras, including amongst other things new 
ceilings, fixing rotary pump, and an itional 
floor of rooms. It was said by defendant that 
a contract for £80 included this latter item 
but, as a matter of fact, the materials a 
labour for that work would be awe ye | like 
£217. Further, the £80 contract was not ered 
to, owing to the many additions and altera- 
tions which the defendant required to be made. 





A Curious Poiat. 

Ar the Clerkenwell County Court on Friday 
last week a claim was made by the Art Pave- 
ments and Decorations, Ltd., mosaicand marble 
manufacturers, Theobald’s-road, W.C., against 
Messrs. Dove Brothers, Ltd. builders, 15, 
Studd-street, Islington, for £8 18s, as the 
balance for work done and materials supplied. 

Mr. Beazley, counsel for the plaintiffs, said 
his clients supplied to order a quantity of 
glazed ‘ice: anak Ainek tis dnten abe tank 
erected by the defendant firm at Hythe. The 
total account came to £48 18s., of which de- 

id £40. Ina letter defendants 
said they paid everything that had been 
certified by the architects. 

Mr. Ernest Moore, a representative of the 
plaintiff firm, gave evidence in support of the 


claim. 
Replying to Mr. Hadrill (solicitor for the 
defence), witness said the first inquiry they had 
with reference to supplying the tiles was from 
the architects for the building in question. 
Defendants subsequently gave the order for 
supplying and fixing the tiles. 
plying to Mr. enon witness said there 
was no contract that plaintiffs were to be paid 
on the architects’ ificate. 
For the defence, Mr. Alfred Stansford, a 
director of the defendant some said the only 


order t ve intiffs for the work t 
nn. the cehineen ” arra ~ Roped 


His Honour: The position you take up is 
that this arrangement was made by plaintiffs 
i a i 

at arra nt muet subject 
to the usual practice, that the account a be 
allowed by the architects?—That is so. We 
pay on the architects’ certificate. 


tects arrange the price, 


[Apri 3, IQI4. 


everything. I had not been jpop, 


. MCU by the 
moog gk ant oa not know th patterng or 
Witness added that the, did yc: quarrel with 


eny part of the account in det.:| 

Mr. Beazley : What are you objecting to?~] 
js Sy tie aenlon. 2 more thas i 

When this account came in you paid ¢ 
it, and left £8 16s. unpaid !—Yes nent of 
settlement we sent £40 on account. If the 
p temerity surveyor had ailowed the whole we 

ould have paid it. The quantity surve 
; 7 : f yor 
is a judge of what is a reasonable cum. | am 
not going to question his ability or knowled ° 
of price. I only say you are asking me to 
Slowed. ‘That iy al nh? SUTVOr ha 

His Honour Judge Howland Roberts, in 
giving hie decision, said it was for the archi- 
tects to specify with regard to the tiles and 
for Messrs. Dove to supply them under the 
provisions of their contract with the building 
owner. Messre. Dove left it to the architects 
to give the order in regard to the tiles. Messrs. 
Dove were told by letter at what price the 
plaintifis were prepared to supply and fix the 
tiles; but Mr. nsford said he considered it 
was not a matter he could deal with at all, 
the question of price being a matter for the 
architects. His Honour quite appreciated the 
point of view taken by Messrs. Dove in the 
matter, and the question he had to decide was: 

at was the contract under which the tiles 
were to be supplied, and with whom was that 
contract? The important point in the case 
appeared to be this: that Messrs. Dove Brothers 
had not taken any steps before the goods 
were supplied to make clear the position to 
plaintiffs, that no more would be paid to them 
than the architects certified for. Plaintiffs’ 
position, in relation to the defendant firm, 
amounted to this: ‘“ You have left us to the 
architects. We have an agreed price with 
them, and we are awaiting their orders.”’ But 
that did not carry the corollary that plain 
tiffs were doing the work under terms and 
conditions that, whatever they did, they would 
not be paid unless the architects certified. 
That did not follow from any of the circum- 
stances or facts placed before his Honour. 
Both parties had acted in a perfectly straight- 
forward manner. Defendants said they left 
the matter to the architects, and they were 
not called upon to pay more than the arch’. 
tects certified for. Plaintiffs’ position was : they 
knew defendants were deputing the architects 
to deal with the matter, but they had given 
their price to defendants, and they (plaintiffs) 
were not concerned with a contract to which 
they were not parties. Plaintiffs throughout 
made their position clear that they were deal: 
ing with defendants and not with the archi- 
tects. It seemed to his Honour, therefore. 
that the materials were supplied and the work 
dene wpon ordinary terms, and that a reason- 
able price should be paid to the plaintiffs 
quite apart from any question whether de- 
fendants. in their contract, could recover that. 
The verdict would be for the plaintifis for the 
amount claimed, with costs. 

———_-}o———" 
CONTRACTS IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 

The annual meeting of the Glasgow end 
West of Scotland Building Trades gg 7 ood 
Council was held recently, when Mr. bebe 
Muir, Chairman of the Council. presii. 
a Report of booger rage “f 
the past year, dealing with the 
ahesalens a eqailons of building contracts, 
was submitted, and satisfaction was exp 
at the fact that the Glasgow Institute © 
Architects had agreed to become parties to 0 
memorandum of agreement on the subject. B 
was explained that while the alterations “6 = 
upon were not by any means exhaustive, of 
remedied a number of serious grievances © 
contractors in the building trade. Cor I the 
the agreement have been issved me ae 
members of affiliated associations 4% 
architects and surveyors carry %g OP 
in Glasgow and neighbourhood. Refere”:: last 
also made to a meeting held in Marc is 
under the auspices of the Council . te ie 
against a decision of the English [| 
which the Court deos that the weiss 
increase on the sale of heritable prope''’ 
the amount of the provisiona! —_ ling the 
subject to. increment duty, oolgares 2 if ible to 
fact that euch increase was Mo! Ge. was 
any increased value of the site. Het in 
oo made to te Bees ees Council 

lasgow under patronag sarod that 
in October last. ‘The Council consid vin 
it provided a convenient mesns fF 
the Iatest and most modern f°" 4 

architects, surveyo™ lating 


appliances used in the building | 
ers t rv see fhese goods, thus gt 
their interest in building. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


VARNISHES. 

HERE are few more difficult things for 
an architect to agsess or ‘ify than 
yarnishes, aod an investigation into 

their composition: outside a laboratory defies 
wy reasonable #eheme for such disclosure. Not 
at eo fhondly $n heat 

nish contains, but even paint merchan 
is be quite honestly unable to supply the 
information. The varnish trade is a thing apart, 
und dealers in paints and even paint manufac- 
turers who supply varnish usually buy it ready 
nade. Satisfaction in use is really the only 
test attempted by any ordinary contractor. In 
important cases the ——S should ye 
obliged to send a signed guarantee setting ou 
the Ov apcdtiat, and, where objections are 
raised to the disclosure thereby of secret 
processes, at least the percen of the main 
resin and vehicle should be furnished. Secrets 
yenerally depend more on methods than con- 
aituents, hence this difficulty is not as great as 
might appear. 

Varnishes are solutions of natural vegetable 
evudations called resins dissolved in oils or 
girits, and may be conveniently grouped 
cording to these solvents as oil and spirit 
vanishes. The former class alone possesses 
those properties which are required to resist 
wear and exposure. ee 

The exudations of gum which are familiar 
on many trees in this country abound to a very 
much greater extent in warmer climates, and 
vary considerably in composition and character. 
Setting aside those varieties which form the 
clastic solid known as rubber, two classes may 
be distinguished, namely, the gums and the 
sing ~The former are sometimes-known as 
the gums proper, because this appellation is 
often prefixed to the class under the 
wm “gum-resins.”” Gums differ from resins 
in that they are soluble in, or at least affected 
by, water in which the resins are quite insoluble. 
They are further undissolved by organic liquids 
such as alcohol and wy ew which affect the 
resins. Gums are used chiefly as fixing agents, 
like size in distempers, and gum arabic and 
dextrine may be cited as examples. 

Resins ocour im large drops or irregular 
masses, but some appear upon the market 
after treatment as or thin scales or 
cast from moulds, y vary much in colour 
and appearance, ranging from colourleas trans- 
parent bodies through yellow and red to deep 
brown, and may be lustrous or waxy in texture. 
Since the resins do not undergo appreciable 
alteration in composition on conversion into 
ramishes, the properties of the latter may be 
assessed by those of the resin used in such 
preparation. Thus a hard and tough resin 
vith a high melting temperature will produce 
‘hard and wear-resisting varnish. The resins 
differ widely in these properties; some are 
brittle, and transmit this property to varnishes 
made from them; one or two are as easily 
softened as candle wax; while others are 
exceedinvly tough and hard. Their solubility, 
‘gain, in the various vehicles shows. great 
‘differences, and this may be used as a means 
for their distinetion. 

A few of the most important resins will now 
he deseribed, 


Th . being 

is is the best of all the resins, being very 
hard and insoluble and, at the same time, tough. 
As, howe ver, it is far too costly for anything but 
purely rtistie work, it merits no further 
description here. 


Animi. 


This sibstance forms an example of the 


extraord) permanence of some table 
exudations, It is dug from the , and 
forms e\ dence of pre-existence of trees 
which hove Jong since entirely 

through .ges of decay, and for this reason it 
is know: as @ resin.” It is the best 
commercial example of these bodies and 


forms a to and durable varnish. 
Cost, how = sees ena use for other oe 
and , 


is undissolved by benzene, turpentine, and 
similar liquids, and requires a temperature of 
460 . Fahr. to melt it. In a melted con- 
dition it dissolves in linseed oil or turpentine, 
in which it will remain liquid, and which are 
the vehicles used for animi varnish. 


Copal. 

This is the resin used for the best work in 
general practice. Unfortunately there are 
several copals which vary considerably in 
quality, and some resins aré termed copals 
which have no right to this name. Hence the 
requirement that copal varnish shall be used 
may be complied with in the letter, but not in 
the spirit, and without more exact definition it 
would be difficult to prove fraud. 

It is quite time that paint experts met in 
conference and attempted to standardise the 
names of their materials, which would greatly 
assist not only the public but the vendor with 
any reputation. This seems to be a matter 
which the Paint and Varnish Society, which 
publishes such valuable papers, might well take 


up. 

The best copal is a ‘‘ fossil ’’ resin from the 
West African coast, and should be specified as 
* West African copal.”’ It is graded according 
to its transparency and freedom from colour. 
But slightly inferior to animi, it is insoluble 
in all ordinary vehicles, and has to be melted 
and then mixed with oil before it can be con- 
verted into a liquid. It forms a tough, hard 
and durable varnish, though not quite as bright 
as animi. Demerara copal, which should not 
be called copal at all, is a fossil resin similar 
to the West African resin in appearance, but 
is not so hard. It,is rather lighter in weight, 
and melts at a slightly higher temperature 
(450 deg. Fahr. as against 400 deg. Fahr. Hurst). 
It forms a good varnish, but inferior to the 
foregoing. It may be conveniently distin- 
guished from true copal by its solubility in 
ether, by which African copal is quite un- 
affected, unless heated and digested therewith 
for a long time. 

Manila copal is another resin which has no 
right to the latter title, forming a much inferior 
varnish. Its dark colour and low melting- 
point (about 240 deg. Fahr.) readily serve to 
distinguish it from copa]. Like the last resin, 
it is also dissolved by ether. 


Kauri. 

This resin is found as “ fossil,” and also 
obtained from living trees, the former variety 
being the better. It is largely used in making 
oil varnishes, and not infrequently masquerades 
as copal, but is generally more yellow in colour, 
and may be distinguished by its aromatic smell 
and the com tive ease with which it may 
be broken. solubility, weight, and melting- 
point it closely resembles copal. Though as 
a liquid in linseed oil it must be classed among 
g varnishes, it is not to be compared with 
copal for durability, and soon becomes brittle 
on exposure to weather. 


Dammar. 

Dammar is readily distinguished from the 
foregoing by the ease with which it can be 
powdered, and owing to its friable nature it 
often presents, upon the usually colourless and 

t small lumps which come on to the 
market, a white snowlike crust resembling the 
efflorescence found upon pieces of kitchen 
washing soda. It melts much more readily 
than copal, namely, at about 260 deg. Fahr., 
and is easily soluble in turpentine, in which 
solvent it is used as a picture and paper varnish, 
as it forms a bright and transparent film ; but 
this little lasting power under adverse 
aie’ In oil it naturally forms a more 
durable material. Dammar is not a cheap 
resin, but owing to its ready solubility the 
expense of its conversion into varnish is much 
Jess than for copal. 

Mastic. 

This resin resembles dammar in often showing 

a snowlike crust due also to its brittleness, but 


it is not so free from colour, has a lower - 
point, and softens below 100 deg. Fahr. Its 
chief uses is in spirit varnishes, are not, of 
course, capable of resisting wear. It is readily 
soluble in turpentine. 


Elemi. 

Little used alone, this resin is generally 
employed in spirit varnishes. It contains a 
volatile oil which evaporates on exposure. It 
readily softens and melts at a temperature not 
much above that of boiling water (about 240 deg. 
Fahr.). It is a soft. and granular material, and 
should be white, but r samples are often 
discoloured. The chief use of elemi is for 
reducing the brittleness of such varnishes as 
mastic, to which it is added in quantities up to 
about 14 per cent. 


Shellac. 

This is the most widely-used resin for spirit 
varnishes, and is formed by the action of the 
lac insect upon the sap of certain tropical! trees. 
Mixed with twigs from the tree, it is known as 
stick lac, but in its most familiar form it comes 
into commerce as thin brittle fragments known 
as shellac (shell-lac). When fresh it is readily 
soluble in spirits (methylated spirits or spirits of 
wine), and is employed in this form for feench- 
polishing and “ lac ’’-quering. In colour shellac 
is orange, but rapidly darkens on exposure, 
when it also becomes much less soluble, old 
samples, indeed, entirely losing their solubility 
in spirits. Shellac is not only soluble in most 
»aint vehicles, but also in ammonia solution. 
t is frequently adylterated with rosin. 


Sandarac. 

Sandarac is a yellowish brittle and compara- 
tively hard resin, which has a limited use 
chiefly as a constituent of shellac varnishes. 

Rosin. 

This substance is unfortunately sometimes 
called “ resin,’’ but this spelling should be 
banned in order to avoid phe mare. and prevent 
concealment of an inferior substance under a 
generic term. It is a brittle residue obtained on 
the distillation of the exudations of trees for 
the preparation of oil of turpentine. In colour 
it ranges from yellow to black according to the 

urity of the material from which it is derived. 

t readily softens and melts below the boiling- 

point of water. It is soluble in spirits of wine, 
and to a larger extent in turpentine and 
naphtha. In the latter solvent it is employed 
as a cheap varnish, which, however, though 
bright, is very brittle and quite unserviceable. 
Being cheap, it often finds its way into oil 
varnishes as an adulterant. 

Not only is the preparation of the best oil 
varnishes attended with expense and risk of 
fire, but in the heating process considerable 
loss of valuable constituents occurs due to 
volatilisation, and it seems time that the varnish 
industry turned its attention to the great 
advances in organic chemistry. with a view to 
finding suitable solvents for resins without the 
necessity for heating them. There are many 
solvents besides those in common use which can 
deal with resins; even copal, for instance, is 
soluble in the chlorhydrins, and the price of 
such solvents is largely a matter of Fact 
Naturally no new solvent could be adopted 
without a thorough investigation of its effects 
on the life of the varnish, but this field seems 
at present a very barren one in the matter of 
reliable data. 

It is to be feared that all the foregoing 
remarks have not placed at the disposal of 
those confronted with a particular varnish the 
means of saying whether it is good or bad. 
Unfortunately no ready tests of this deter- 
mination are really available. The rate of 
drying is not much criterion, as varnishes often 
contain “driers.” Spirit varnishes are, of 
course, easily distinguished, as they dry as soon 
as the volatile solvent they contain eva tes ; 
those made in spirits, in a matter almost of 
minutes ; and those in turpentine in usually an 
hour or two. Oil varnishes all take some hours 


sphere in, say, twelve hours, and 
enough to handle. The defects to which these 
films are liable are chiefly cracking and bloom- 
ing. A durable varnish well hardened should 


resist the presence of the finger nail and show 
me Rages ie ees ee ee 
when struck by nuc Blooming is due 
to the excretion of small fat particles from the 
oil, and its prevention is largely a matter of 
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careful manufacture, but investigations upon 
its exact cause are still wanted. Time gives 
really the only complete proof of the character 
of this , and the best test is —— 
of samples by side with a sta ya 
an animi with an undisputed pedigree, to 
external air in a sunny situation. After a year 
of such exposure a good copal varnish should 
show no cracks and but little loss of transparency. 

The foregoing comments apply equally to 
varnishes when employed mixed with such 
bases as zine white or lithophone, and forminz 
the enamel paints which have recently acquired 
such a wide use. In enamels disguise is easier 
than in pure varnishes, hence the tendency to 
use inferior resins in these pai is greater. 
The quality of enamels on the market shows 
very marked variation, and guarantees of com- 
position or tests by exposure are very desirable 
in important contracts. It is not difficult with 
the aid of volatile solvents to separate by 
filtration the varnish from the base in these 
bodies, and then to investigate its characters 
alone, as previously suggested. 








THE 
INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


Tar thirtieth annual general meeting of this 
Institute was held at Koh-i-Noor House, Kings- 
way, W.C., on Wednesday, March 25. 

The audited accounts for the year ending 
December 31, 1913, and the annual Report 
were received and adopted. ~ 
ra Thegfollowing officers were appointed for 
the coming year :—President, Mr. F. G. Rice ; 
Vice-Presidents—Messrs. E. J. Strange, Leonard 
Horner, G. Bird Godson, and Walter Lawrence, 
jun. ; Treasurer, Mr. James 8. Holliday. The 
following were elected on the Executive 
Council :-—Mesers. F. J. Gayer, E. J. Hill, R. J. 
Holliday, F. M. May, S. Smethurst, J.P., and 
A. W. Turnbull. 

»«From the Report we extract the following 
paragraphs :— 


Labour Conditions. 

** During the past year members of the build- 
ing trade have experienced many anxious 
moments, and it becomes a very serious matter 
nowadays to know how to price tenders, owin 
to the serious fluctuations in prices of materi 
and cost of labour. Everything has been on 
the upward grade. more oarrne & rly in regard 
to wages. In many districts throughout the 
country demands have been made by the work- 
men for increases in rates of wages which have 
almost always been granted, but it is to be 
regretted that these increases have not been 
the means of solving the problem of unrest 
amongst the militant sections of the employees, 
and the bitter defiance at which the new agree- 
ments have been set which had been entered 
into between employers and employees in the 
London area resulted in so serious a condition 
of things that a strike or lock-out in the 
majority of the trades concerned followed, 
Unless some satisfactory guarantees can be 
given that agreements will be kept it is not 
at all likely that the present dispute will end. 


National Insurance Act. 

It must be to everyone that the 
National Insurance Act has lived long enough 
to entail very heavy burdens on employers and 
dissatisfaction among those whom the Act was 
supposed to benefit. It is to be hoped that 
eventually it will be so modified in ite terms 
and working as to become a real to 
the deserving; but members of the building 
trade have no reason to alter their views 


regarding the fact that their industry was so 
unfairly deal with by making the experiment 
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of solving the unemployment difficulty apply 
to the building trade ts is, cooteet satis- 
factory to note that the Act is so worded 
that application for unemployment benefits 
by the members trade unions in London 
who had been locked 
failure to keep their agreements was refused. 


Standard Form of Conditions of Contract. 

Close attention has been given to the many 
requests from all parts of the country to bring 
about an improvement in the Agreed Form 
of Contract. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects desired that certain alterations 
should be made in Clauses 20 and 21 of the 
present Agreed Form in order that those two 
clauses should be so amended as to embrace 
not ap 5 the enactments of recently introduced 
Acts Parliament, but any future Act that 
may be eer or Council considered it 
would be waste time to attempt to alter 
two of the clauses only without discussing 
amendments to the form of the whole contract. 
Ultima the R.1.B.A. expressed its willing- 
ness to fall in with that opinion. Your Council 
is in hopes that a Conference on the subject 
will be held in the near future between repre- 
sentatives of this Institute, the R.I.B.A., and 
the National Federation of Building Trades’ 
Employers. 

Sub-Contract 

The new Sub-Contract Agreement, drafted 
by your Council and submitted to the R.LB.A., 
has been debated at several Conferences 
between representatives of this Institute, the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Em- 
ployers, the Builders’ Merchants’ Alliance, and 
the Confederated Sub-Contractors, and the 
terms of the original draft have been modified 
to some extent at these conferences. Your 
Council distinctly realises the importance of 
the existence of a form that shall be a wa 
fair to building owners, architects, ilders, 
and sub-contractors, but that builders must 
take the greatest care that their interests are 
safeguarded without ee F, an injustice on 
others. Before the expected Conference on the 
subject takes place with the R.1.B.A., the 
above-mentioned bodies wifl meet and discuss 
the various suggestions that have been put 
forward, so that a generally acceptable form 
may be discussed with the R.1.B.A. 


Finance Act, 1909-10, and Builders’ Profits. 
This matter has received great consideration 
and Conferences upon it have been held with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, when he 
received a deputation from the Institute and the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Em- 
ployers, expressed his sympathy with the views 
of the build ing trade placed re him, and 
he promised that an Amending Bill would be 
introduced into the House Commons in 
order to remove the disabilities such as occurred 
in the judgment of the len Case. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer invited the 
deputation to appoint two to co-operate with 
him and his Committee in drafting the Amend- 
ing Bill. Mr. Henry Holloway and Mr. W. T. 
Massey (Messrs. Shaen, Roscoe, & Co., solicitors) 
were eppointed, but these gentlemen were not 
satisfied with the recommendations that were 
to be incorporated in the Amending Bill 
sromised, is Bill was drafted and laid 
Solnes the House of Commons, but there was 
so much threatened opposition to it that it 
was withdrawn. Close attention will be paid 
to it when it is again brought before the 
Commons, and there will be no hesitation to 
remind the Chancellor of the Exchequer of his 
pronounced sympathy for the fair and reason- 
able requirements of the building trade. 
Australian Commonwealth Building 
Contract : Aldwych. 

Exception was taken by this Institute to a 
clause in the contract for this building to the 
effect that “trade unionist workmen only were 
to be employed in its construction.” tters 
were addressed to the R.I.B.A. and to the 
architect, and ultimately the objectionable 
clause was withdrawn. 


Apprentices and Evening Technical Classes. 

Your Council has thrown itself heartily into 
the movement promulgated _ the London 
County Council in order to foster and en- 
courage apprenticeships and the attendance of 
apprentices at evening technical c . There 
is a consciousness of a great deal of and 
ene being wasted on the various emes 
that have been tried from time to time. This 
Institute Poe 9 aera wuss t 

uestion romised y co-operation 
in seconding the efforts of the London County 
Council to secure good attendance at day and 
evening technical classes; but, so far, _ Ro 
definite scheme hag been into operation. 
The Institute is under an obligation to Messrs. 
J. 8. Holliday and W. J. Renshaw for the time 
and trouble they have taken with 
this important matter. 


: 


out because of their . 


. Timber Specification. 
Pg Council formulated and for» arded 
R.LB.A. suggestions With regard . 


clauses in timber specific: 
matter is now under ronidigesicn ™ 
results will be known in due Sete 


: : _ Labour Exchanges, 
Being invited to express jt, views on th 
utility of Labour Exchanges to th, building 


trade, your neil considered the question 


and the 


r anges involved a 


cor Ps but were of little or no Use to 


ee War Office Contracts, 

nstitute was advised officially j 
War Office contracts of £2.00) and apnea: 
bills of quantities would not be required for 
lump-sum contracts, except from the contractor 
whose offer is under consideration with a 
view to acceptance.”’ 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS. 1894 to 1999 


Tue Building Acts Committee of the Lo 
County Council have consented to agen 
mentioned applications under the London 
Building Acts, 1894 to 1909 :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

_Brizton.—One-story addition at the rear of 
No. 194, Brixton-road, Brixton (Messrs. 
riulbert Haysman for Dr. Grant). 

Chelsea.—Baicony at No. 1, St. Leonard’s- 
terrace, Chelsea (Messrs. Adams & Watts), 

Kensington, South.—Building upon site on 
the southern side of Campden-nill, Kensington 
(Messrs. Gale, Gotch, & Leighton for Mr. L. 
Meinertzhagen). 

Lewisham .—Stable and coach-house at No. 15, 
West-hill, Sydenham (Mr. C. Jones for Mr. 
E. C. Leach). 

Lewisham.—Projecting porch at No. 3, 
Silverdale, Sydenham (Mr. A. W. Anderson 
for the Watford Mortgage and Land Invest- 
ment Society, Ltd.). 

Marylebone, East.—Projecting facias at the 
second-floor level of Nos. 90 and 92, Oxford- 
street, St. Marylebone (Mr. V. R. Page for 
Messre. Horne Brothers). 

St. George, Hanover-square.—lIron and glass 
shelter at the grill-room entrance to the 
Berkeley Hotel (Mr. R. Griggs and the Broms- 
re uild for the Berkeley Hotel Company, 


an 
Wandsworth.—Oriel-windows to three houses 
and the retention of oriel-windows to two 
houses on the south-western side of Braxted 
Park, Streatham (Mr. 8. L. Gowlland for Mr. 
8. Boothman). 
Wandsworth.—Bay-window, porch gable with 
sham half-timber work and projecting window 
framing to house on the southern side of Heath- 
dene-road, Streatham (Messrs. E. & A. Wates). 
Width of Way. 
Bethnal Green, South-West.—Addition to St. 
Andrew’s Church, Viaduct-street, Bethnal 
Green (Mr. A. Durst for the Vicar and church- 
wardens). 
Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 
Paddington, North.—One-story shop at the 
rear of No. 237, Elgin-avenue, Maids “ 
next to Portsdown-road (Mr. W. Petch ‘or 
Mr. J. King). 
Formation of Street. 
Bow and Bromley.—Messrs. 
, adaptation as a street fo 
traffic of a way in continuation of Co! ny 
7° eaetecliediaoat for Messrs. R. Rell & 
t 


Holman & 
for carriage 
lin-street, 


Alteration of Buildings. 


Clapham.—Alterations at No. 6, Old-tom 
Cla (Messrs, Searle & Searle for Mr. 
A. D. Leman). nae 


sieome rag sala tie build 
South-row, Kensi m, from a ¢ as * 
ing to@ warehouse building (Messrs. avis 4 
So 


ti iti t Nos. 5 
Mile End.—Water-closet a:iditions “* “S| 
and 7, Maplin-street, Mile End (Messrs. Hind 
& Sons) ep Bathroom ed 


St. George; Hanover-squar’ Haag 

pa at the rear of No. ale oe <a 
(Messrs. . 

London a8 Provineial ial Dairy Compe” Ltd.) 


— 





OLEMENT’S-LANE, 5-C. 
BANE, sh ard Bank 


s adi 
Building for the Ser in 
of South Afvion Tada Pets. re 
Clement’s-lane, E.C. neham, Nicholas 


trac tors are 


pe RS pee foo me 
E.C. 
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RATES OF.WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
the Building 
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The mason’s rate given is for bankers ; fixers usually $4. per hour extra. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 
Ix these lists care is taken to ensure the 


f the information given, but it may 
maaan that, owing to building 


——— pen trip J 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by ¥ 


local authorities, “* pro 

time of publication, have been actu ‘ pine 
newed. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
RDC. tor Rural District Couneil ; 
Education Committee; L.G.B. 
Government Boerd; B.G. for ee oO 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London Count ; 
BC. for Borough Council; and P.C. Ser Parish 
Couneil, 


A —_ ] at the resi- 
a ioe of mt aope toe a terations a 


Amersham.—Plans passed : Two 
ph —— to ville, ‘Austen angalow: 
oe, Heath ind, Lat Little Missenden; pair of cot- 
Ages, 8 residence and 
Anersh am; —— denosl-lane, Chalfont Bt. 


Ashton. —Plans a ey Vilton-sireet :—For 


- 






a en Se Soc on * aeages | 
ryn tes v 
store-room, Ww Ee Lora Geran Gerard, al 
provements, Hi ym: Mr ix wiles, 
pithroom, etc., ~*~, igan- ; New 
Use, Ve ~" . 
ntley,— of new church a 
anon ea 
mos’ % 
Mi aoe chow ballin, the 
lian r 
felde Church bd ‘he isa Yak ie 4 
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od ee? be p ween 
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at once, and it is contemplated building up to 


600 houses on the si 


semi-detached, and on 
pe nn is to have a bat. 

of garden as the conditions will allow. The cost 
will be over £50,000. The 
moters are the Fernhill Garden Village, 
oe Rees, and the 


of the scheme 


te. The 


The architect is Mr. W. 


contractor Mr. 


Mr. W Lomax, 


——- 


houses are to 


city lines. 
as large a patch 


J. H. James, of Cardiff. 
Bolton.—Plans passed :—Mr. George 
for new streets off Mount St. Joseph 


for new streets be Swan- 


J. 
lane; Mr. 4 Bipekby. for eig ame aes 


Swan-lane 







Pilkingt n-street; Mr. 


-stree 
ford Wilts.—Plans passed for four houses 
road, and two in Newtown, for Mr. 


ans passed for additions to 
of rs ay Bs me HN Preserving 
41, Tower-street; of a store shed for 


8i n, reati 
sale! "Hi “Guest, eddition 


Each 


fia. 
‘equal 


Mr. Ex ibbs at 28a, Waterside; for stables, 


etc., in H 


h Surv 


Bury.—The Survey 
1 f lot of land adjoining 
See % slmersioy- road 


twee 
100 . The p 
L.G.B. 


. and 
Canterbuy, and the 


Mildmay-road, for 
xwell- = yt 


and 


‘Cut for Mr. H. Fi 

or has submitted 
Old-lane, be- 
Green, 


ade for the erection of 
er Mike gies te te be sobmibies te 


Canterbury.—The Board of Education _ has 
proved the | omg o, (gg Re nn aged . Fists 
Cones. Bt nstan’s 
work will now proceed at 
ford.—Plans peneed ; :—Shop and goreee, 


vis 


hoat; new 


. P. Foreman; _ 
Duke-st 


reet 


Rosia: eight vy Fines Arbor-lane, wr. K 


ere gaia i and pe ane ‘single Me ee 


ngaes, 


Mo a te tee cet, Mr. G 
‘ou 


reet.—A < & B. 5 tnow vA 
of the U.D 
nae into to the Cerro Ee the i 


borrow £50 





tated 
ir. C { would’ be abgut £08.26, the 


cost of the’beliding wou w 
000 Kerrich W 
= 0, ir. err £3, 





Pa 


of £8,400 for 


on 


Holy 


bowroom. 


J. W-. 
Dack ; 


has been 


for sanc- 
198 houses. 


the total 


the main estate 
Walker ate legal aT tous £100, 


adopted an amended 


scheme for kee decided to ere 


carrying out of the 


_—Plans for the new church institute 


Po 
;Tnauiry hes been held 
‘the T. 





and th 
ay 


wi 


e arch* 
to pro- 


rr 


row. 
4 pee “a 


C. to borrow £6,110 


& 


423 


the R.D.C.’s requirements; and bave now been 
forwarded to the L.G.B. 
Darnley.—The District Committee of Upper 
Renfrewshire are about to begin the erection of 
The plans have been passed, 
and the C.C. have given their approval to the 
site, dy 5 is Woe 


3 le itshill-road, 
De a songeal. 


estimated cost is £5,000. 
os Coteoas & Sons, 
‘ao of Devizes, have secu: contract 
for for bmilding the new blocks at ry y Wilts County 
a iy e contract price is between £27,000 
a 
Bonen ney —The L.G.B. have 
for the ation 4. a ‘e tompole 
under Planning, ete.. Act, 
1909, by the REDE. 1 The scheme reiates to an 
area of about 5,708 acres, situate in the parishes 
of Askern, Sutton, Campsall Norton, Burgh- 


wallis, Owston, ond Fenwick. 
Derhem.—- ha BR.D.C. :—Messrs. 
-houses at Ushaw 


teas 
alterations, etc. 


i 2] R. Walton, ten 
Mr. D T. Todd to 
eating ouse at Ushaw ny and two ¢welling- 
houses at Ushaw Moor; Mr Johnson, 
alterations and additions to Grey H orse Inn. at 
Sherburn; North-Eastern Breweries, Ltd , ¢!tera- 
tions and additions to Lambton Ho "Inn, at 
Pity Me; Mr. Jas. Molyneux, four dwelling- 
a at Pity 
burgh.— Warrants granted Dean of 
Guild Court :~-Meassrs. Archibald millan . 
Co., alterations and additions at as 
Mesers. Robert Maule & Son, stable, eer 
at Caledonian-c so 
—— at 75 and 
Watt, alterations 


Sup 
veh Chapter of Scotland, 
Queen-street ; ames 
pense; Central Picture House, 
Portobello, picture at corner of High- 


ven autinatiy 
ning echeme 





be 24. Rothesay4e 


street and Hope-lane, Portobello. 
Fleet. —> eee a for a Congregational school-room 
have been p 
Foleshill. —.. punt by R.D.C. :—Five 
houses for Messrs. Newtown-road, 
worts; two houses for Mr. "D. Wagstaffe, 
Windmill-road, Folesh hill; new stores, Coventry 


Co-operative Society, Walsgrave-on-Sowe: three 
snops, Mr. T. Harris, Little Heath-road, Foles- 
hill; and alterations for roses. Johnson & 
Mason, Bell Hotel, Bell Gree . 
ngineers, 
ings in 
out in its ro 
£100,000 involve ean expenditure of approximataly 
Glasgow.—Warrante granted by the Dean of 
Guild _*¥ —Sc Board of Gevaa, 151, Bath. 
street, to make additions to school in Langlands. 
; Mesers. A. G. Barr & .» Litd., aerated 
water manufacturers, 489, Great Eastern-road. 
buildings ; Ceottieh nae me gy 
Society, Ltd., . Morrison-stree 
portion of boot” aisetory at Shicidball: Messrs. 
allace. Scott, & Co.. Lid. Cadogan-street, 
building on ground off , hE, Catheart ; 
Corporation of G ow, five new pavilions and 
other buildings at Ruchill Hospital, and to make 
elverations and additions to lice buil “ = 
Albert-road, Govan; Messrs. Frederick Bra’ 
Co., Eclipse Works, Hol -street, t .#.. 
and additions to works in Petershill-road and 
Darnick-street ; “Union Cold_ Storage Compan 
Ltd., jeorge-strect, buildings vee cold 
storage in Armour, Hill Sydney a 
Gorseinon.—The L. ‘B. ha inquiry 
into the application of the" 4 ap iaquiry 
borrow £1,900 to build a Rae ae. bridge 
es Kettle te a 
ere.— a the Cc, 
Messrs. Winkworth & Winkworth, architects, of 
Ipswich, submitted revised plans for workmen's 
dwe s for artismere district, and stated 
that they provided for a rather smaller cottage 
than that they were o 
The cubic capacity was 


and allowing 5d. per. cubic ft. = cost would i 


£363 3s. 9d. pair, exclusive of fencing and 
water. The p vwill be have to go to the L.G.B 
Has cansicostion & new en 


Sussex ospital at Hastings, at ~ estimated 
cost of £50,000, is to be y. as a 
memorial to King Edward. Viscount Y Hythe has 
given pavothg £1,000 to provide one of the wards. 
H ~The Midd Middlesex C.C. have agreed to 
Farm, an estate of 295 acres, at 
a cost of £32, pies Ee Semmees <f euaating. a 
tie asylum for the coun 
—fe for cottage : {ne 
for 1 ame ag J. Shaw & . approved. 
Lanarkshire. a two separate te schemes for the 


erection of ’e houses in mining districts 
of Lanarkshire have been by the De 
trict Commit of the pains Ward of ¢ 

county. e applies to the Cleland dis- 


One sc 

trict and i other to he West Benhar and 
Harthill districts, In ae case the Committee 
propose to provide 100 houses of three distinct 
types. The t proportion of the houses will 
@ room and kitchen, but there will 

ment and a few fouvr-apart- 
The buildings will be in semi- 
with two popees in each b oak. 
lor gardens a 
house. All the om 
with modern sanitary 
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motor for Mr. G. W. fi ; St. Luke’s- 


itect to report on extensive alterations 


_—Th oa tion having decided 
- eek oom 4 ra’ : oving ro 
wi 


that the - with the recon- 
sc % 

.—Plans by T.C.:—Mr, J. H. 

Wightman, house, ; Messrs. Robert- 

son +. twelve houses, or-street ; 


road; M ig c Vall wroom 

; gs ance, ‘ 

‘ Water Doperteeoes, ditions to house 
well-road. 

Senet we WG 

i i supervise c 

pve nope of thé buildings and the foundations 

of the RENE Company's new works at 

Nlomton Abbot.—The R.D.C. has approved of 

Se Sa ents ae Lok. wacker ae 

i t e .B., 
oer cicatien te sanction to borrow £3,000 for 


the land and puilding of the houses. 


Paignton.— -B. have held an inquiry 
into the application of the U.D.C. to borrow 
£105 for the purchase foreshore in Good- 
rington Bay, and £5,600 for la ing out land 
between Preston Sands and Redcliffe-road, in- 
cluding the provision of public shelters and a 
convenience. ae 

Reigate.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Addition 
to house, Snower-hill, Betchworth, for Mr. 
T. Du Buisson; addition to two cottages, Betch- 
worth, for Major Goulburn; addition to house, 
The Rookery, Chaldon, for Mr. A. F. Houlder; 
motor-house, The Glade, n , for Mr. 
W. Woodward; motor-hoase, aterhouse-lane, 
Kingswood, for Mr. J. A. Malone; house, 
Meadow-walk, Walton-on-the-Hill, for ‘ 
Stillwell. aise 8 

er gear ge the he * view to Pad cree, 
that part of High-street known as Johnson's 
Cerner, the U.D.C. have adopted a scheme 
estimated to cost £3,000. It is proposed to pull 
down —< Se srenery at the — and to 
convert the remai into munict ° . as 
the poppet arg ene Ca of the officers of the 
Council is quite inadequate. 

Rowley Regis.—The U.D.C. have decided to 
apply to the L.G.B. for a loan of £10,000 for 
the paving of footpaths in the district. 

Spilsby.—Plans y R.D.C. :-—Bungalow 
for Mr. W. Hood, of Leicester; additions to 
house at Wainfleet St. Mary's for Mrs. 
Summers; two cottages for Col. C. A. Swan, 
C.M.G., at Sausthorpe; two houses, Marine 
drive, Sutton, for Messrs. Goodwin ; additions to 
house at for Mr. Wilks; alterations to 
premises at aes, for Mr. Vinee; new 
exhauster-house for Spilsby Gas Company. 

erent gg en it me a E.C, hago 
approv s for structural improvements a 
The Metr (Caverswall) Council School, 
Rocester (mixed) Council School, Fulford 
School, Foxt, Ipstones, Church of England 
School (additional room for sixty_childr2n), 
Madeley Endowed School, Maryvale, Perry Barr, 
Roman Catholic School (new infants’ classroom, 
cookery-room, eto.). eC: : 

Stock rt.—Messrs. M‘Vitie & Price, Ltd., of 
St. An s Biscuit Works, Bdmabareh, have 
taken 9 acres of land at Heaton Chapa. Stock- 
port; for the erection of new works. e Board 
of Guardians have approved of the plans of Mr. 
Peirce, architect, for new poxines. etc., and they 
will be forwarded to the L.G.B. 

Tonbridge.—-The R.D.C. have prepared a 
scheme for erecting forty-eight houses, and a 
series of L.G.B. inquiries into the spoliestion 
of the Council for loans have been held at Pem- 
bury, Paddock Wood, Brenchley, Horsmonden, 
end Hadlow. 

Ulverston —Contracts having recently been 
given out for new echemes, involving an esti- 
mated total expenditure in round ures of 
£55,000. These sc: s embrace the Ulverston 
Coronation Hall, now in course of erection, a 
new General Post-office for Ulverston, the con- 
tract for which is about to be si ; a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium, with ninety-two beds, to 
erected by the Lancashire C.C. at High Carley, 
Pennington. at an estimated cost of £16,000; a 
new Council school in Lower Lightburn Park, 
Ulverston. for the Lancashire E.C.,: and a con. 
valescent home and institute to be built on the 
Risedale Estate at Grange, at an estimated cost 
of £20,000. The contract for the High Car 
Sanatorium has been secured by Messrs. Grad- 
well & Co.. of Barrow. For the new school, the 
tender of Messrs. Hatch & Co., of Lancaster, 

been accepted, and Messrs. Thompson & 
Morris, of Lancaster, are th contractors for the 
new convalescent home at Grange. 

Walsall.—A_ L.G B. inoniry has been held in 
connection wh the ee application for 
permission row £1, new sewa 
Be % 

ere.— 8 or ing premises for 
the London County and Westminster Banking 
regen d st 1p neberides: additions, ete., Ag 

ge ab Los; a motor e at St. 
Edmund’s College, Old Hall Gren” 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. — 


Aberdare.—The plasterers gave six months’ 
oe Se gas ers, to me Ng: May.1 
next, for an advance y 
na stid. Rha pace ite Sori 
failed to come to a decision, and the case now 
goes forward to the National Joint Committee 





, ter. 
the Council wished to place any such d 
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of Appeal. The aemheveesaiuiink ti; gee heer ; 
increase last year. 


~The emasons employed on 

the : rewett "Asylum i we 

qze an Ry A vance in wages of ld. per 

Bury.—-An advance in of id. per hour 

BE ALS aay men hana. Boy Soe Bh oor tees ~4 
Oe el ete ee 


bay pe ae in wages of id. hour 
have granted ters and joiners 
ou Sie oeeat thie, dst Seok tk sates 
. resent ra carpenters joiners 
is 8id. per pe for es oe Sid. per hour. 
Keighley.— plasterors have given notice 
of a demand for an’ increase in wages of jd. per 
2 us i or.—The strike of painters has been 
settled employers cooneind an advance 
in wages of }. per hour (8id. to 94.). The men 
demanded Id. per hour increase, their wage rate 
having remained stationary for the past ten 
years. 

«~The carpenters and joiners have 
made applicstins for an advance in wages of 
1jd. per hour (Sid. to 10d.), and various altera- 
tions to working rules, to take effect on 
May 1, 1914. ee ray 
inks preanent of the diomees in ie sae ree 
ittle p o ispute i ing 
ty Son seater doe 

eorge Dew re Ma 
Industries Federation, the ody w is t- 
ing the London Master Builders’ Association, 
reterted to the matter at a meeting of the London 
County Council held on March 31. The discus- 
sion took place on recommendation of the 
Education Committee that @ tender, amoun 
to £17,167, for remodelling the Burghley- 

1, should be accepted. Mr. G. 
moved that the recommendation should be 
referred back to the Committee, with instructions 
to arrange for pening fresh tenders from 
firms that had not locked out their workmen. 
It was @ farce to accept a tender from a firm 
which could not carry out the work, because it 
was one connected with the London Mas 
Builders’ Association. firms were trying 
to enforce conditions of labour which were con- 
trary to the principles which the Council had 

r. 


recess. Mr. 
on Building 


adopted in we n* our uF. B,_°. Philli- 
more secon motion. r. H. Goshi 
8 tei that the Chairman of the Sounedl 


‘ 
might asclully intervene in” the” duspen. 
Mr. Cyril Jackson said they could not, 
as 8 as way _intervene in a trade dispute, 


their Chairman could ve 
well intervene; but he (Mr. Jackson) had hi f 
: suggestions with view of bringing the 
dispute to an end. He believed every single 
wember of the Council, irrespective of party, 
t to an end to 


Personally, he had great sympathy with 
who were suffering as a result of the dispute, but 
refusing to accept this tender they would 
robably make the matter worse instead of 
irman (Viscount Feel) gaia. if 
uty upon 
Fim as had been referred to, he would not be 
the man to shirk it. Mr. J. W. Gilbert (Chair- 
man of the Education Committee) sug: that 
the matter should ‘be deferred for a week with a 
view to consideration in the meantime of the 
possibility of assisting towards a settlement of 








the dispute. matter was accordingly 
adjourned for a week. recommendati 
made the National Board of Consilietion for 


» b 

the Building Trades to the parties concerned tn 
the dispute are still und ideration b 
London Master Builders’ Association” “"* 

Manchester.—An increase in wages of id. 
hour (10d. to 10id.) has bees granted te the wail 
tilers in this district as and from March 11. 
; iter.—The Ppjovers ve granted an 
increase in wages of id. per hour to the car- 
penters and joiners and labourers in this dis- 
trict as from May 1 next. The present rat for 
carpenters and joiners is 8jd. per hour, and for 


labourers 54d. per 
Tyne and District (N tle, N 

Shields, Sonth Shields, and Blyth) The wine 
terers in this district gave notice for an in- 
crease in wages of id. per hour (10d. to 10id.) and 
ng ms of = aoe ‘parties operate as 
end from May 3 e i ave met 
locally and failed to arrive at a decision, t 
case therefore goes forword to the National ‘Joint 





Committee of Appeal. 
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BANK, EUSTON-ROAD, N.w. 
New premises (King’s Croas Branch) for the 
London and South-Western Bank, Ltd., are in 
course of erection in the Euston-road and 
pi ae a ve the building at present bein 
at the first-floor stage. The ground floor an 
basement will be banking premises, the first, 
second, and third will be offices, and the fourth 
floor will be housekeeper’s rooms, ete. The 
architects are Messrs. Edmeston & Gabriel, 
Old Broad-street, E.C. Messrs. James Smith 
& Sons, Ltd., South Norwood, are the ceneral 
contractors, the steelwork is by Messrs. Richard 
M Son, - Ltd., Goswell-road 


& Son, Ltd. , BC., 
the lifts are by Messrs. R. Waygood &' Co. 


Ltd., Falmouth-road, 8.E. 
the soherets stsiin bp Moone meitined "i 
e@ concer 
Dalston; the 7 hy peu tions — a 
the piawtir felling, tee be MeL 
r ceilings are by Messrs. ; 
Co., Gantafeeiees S.W.; the as al by 
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the V eaters Aaph alte 


Paving Com 
the til Pens, 


» Mes ang mosaic by 


Art Pa and Decorations Ltd., E i 
street, W.C. The hot-water he sting cae 
Fr be Bp Messcs. Jeffreys & Uc. . Wes 

ster ; Pie highting by Mocs } 
Mossop ‘& Co., Victoriestreet, EC: th, 


lavatories, etc., by Mess: J |... 
. 7 su) & S 
i Meee 3 the copper roof by Mea 
& ogc Euston-road and the 
strong-room doors by Messrs Milne... s.r 
Company, Ltd., Finsbury-pavement, E C. aia 


WAREHOUSE, STEPNEy, 5 

A seed warchouse for Messrs, ¢ w Le May 
& Co. is being constructed in Noy Martan- 
street, Stepney, E., close to the Docks. The 
architect is Mr. Sylvester Sullivan, 
A.R.LB.A., Fenchurch -strect, E.C., and the 
contractors are Messrs. Turnbull & 
Northumberland-alley, EC. The’ stee! 
work is by Messrs. Matthew T. Shi® & (co 
Millwall, E. ; the goods lift is by Messrs, 
Etchells, Longdon, & Muir, Ltd., New Bridge. 
street, E.C.; and the heating arrangemenis 
will be in the hands of Messrs. James Slater \ 

Co., Ltd., Wells-street, W. 


L.C.C, SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

The London County Council offer sixty 
scholarships for full-time day instruction and 
110 exhibitions for evening instruction. These 
awards are tenable at approved institutions 
roviding instruction in art or artistic crafts. 

‘arents or guardians of candidates must be 
resident within the administrative County of 
London, and self-supporting candidates must 
be resident within the county. Application 
forms, which must be returned by April 25 
next, may be obtained from the London County 
Council Education Offices, Victoria-embank- 
ment, W.C. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Boyle’s latest patent “ air-pump ” ventilators 
have been applied to the School of Art, 
Nottingham. 

The increasing use of motor vehicles for 
commercial purposes may be observed at the 
Dunlop Rubber Company's works, Belsize- 
road, Kilburn, N.W. At this department 
solide can be repaired as effectively as 
pneumatics, and a cut can be healed, a piece 
that happens to get knocked out can be 
replaced by another, and damage of any kind 
to the band will be remedied the same day as 
received. Skilled workmen are always on the 
premises to deal with repairs, etc. 

We are informed that at the Downe Sana- 
torium at Belmont, Surrey, there were formerly 
wards which could not be used for patients 
on account of the walls being damp, and these, 
over 2,000 super. yds. in extent, have been 
treated with * Ceresit,”’ and are now thor- 
oughly dry and the once disused wards are 
fully occupied. Similar conditions prevailed 
at the Southern Convalescent Hospital, and 
“Ceresit” has been used with satisfactory 
resulte. As a consequence, the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board have arranged for “ Ceresit 
to be used on the walls of two wards at the 
Longreach Smallpox Hospital, Dartford, mam 
where there are over 700 super. yds. of he wg 
affected by damp. Exposed walls at the Isola- 
tion Hospital, Ashford, and at the Caterham 
Sanatorium, have been treated in the same 


way. 

‘We have received a handy blotter from 
Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & Co. The Manes 
contains useful information regarding “ ! ud i 
the powder which makes cement weterpro 
Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & (Co. wi! a 
pleased to send one to any architect who 
not received a copy. At the Midland Adeip® 
Hotel, Liverpool, which is now open reaper 

“ Pudlo” was used in the cement ~ 

Subject to the confirmation of the os 
Government Board, an order /ias bee? iy = 
by the Sevenoaks Fire Briga<'e ne Mee 
weather motor fire-engine of the athe 

attern. This design of motor fire?" = 
fitted with a reciprocating pup, which J 
tests had been witnessed with various 
machines, was preferred to pumps oa 
turbine type.. Three hundred za!lons - . yor 
is to be the capacity of ‘he perl) “1 
arrangements will be made for car’! '"S 

hire, 8 


existing fire-escape. . " 
Kinlechioven Public Schoo). Ars} irm-ait 
being supplied with Shorland’s by 
i Manchester. ©’: 4 y! 
Mesars. é. rt Shorland & Brother, ''°. 
Failsworth, Manchester. oss . 
The Val De Travers Asphalte Pav''* ge 


Ltd issued — their Rez 4 
atthe lg ag which in Sate! the 
the net profite of year. ans f 6d. 
£25,092 11s. 11d. An interim divi as B. 2 
per 
now 


share was aid in Osobe leiicidend of 











tan ip, ae an Cee ees a tin Ge Gee ee okt ee ee Ble, 


@ dbase ane 


> t&. £5 te & fen a 
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THE INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
' DECORATORS : 


ANNUAL DINNER. 
al of the Incor- 
oS institute gy se has 


London 
ee ae place at “The Trocadero, 


W. Cartis Green, President of the ural 


\aociation ; H. D. Searles-Wood, Master of the 
Painters Stainers’ Company; J. Hayward 
Pitman ; Metford Warner ; Cowtan-Cowtan ; 
stewart Greene ; J. Sibthorpe ; W. G. Sutherland ; 
7 R. Chappell, and others. 

The loyal toasts having been proposed by the 
Chairman and honoured, 

\r, Hayward Pitman, Treasurer, proposed 
the toast of “The Institute _of British 
Decorators,” in the course of which he said 
that the Institute had entered on its sixteenth 
vear, and, having survived the troubles of 
carly youth, it was now ing a vigorous 


body engage! in useful work for benefit of 
the public and the craft. ing the whole of 
its existence the Institute had presided 


over by Mr. Crace, and it was largely to their 
President's devotion to detail and the interests 
of the Institute that they had arrived at their 
present successful position. The Institute had 
during the last year improved its position very 
much, there having been a large accession of 
members, while they had regular meetings at 
vhich lectures were delivered by well-known 
mea. The objects of the Institute were to 
improve and encourage the artistic side of 
decoration by the interchange of ideas quite 
apart from the spirit of commerce, which was 
very well looked after by a sister society, the 
Nitional Association of r Painters. The 
Institute was financially sound, but they would 
like to have more money in order to do more 
work. During the past year the Gold Medal 
was presented to Mr. Metford Warner for his 
encouragement of original design and influence 
in decoration, and he might say that the pre- 
entation was universally approved by ail. 
Having {referred to the series of excellent 
papers read before the Institute during the 
year, the speaker said the Institute was bound 
to progress, and he believed it would have a 
very honourable future. 

The toast having been well received, 

The President the toast of “ The 
National Association of Master Painters.’’ The 
Association was, he said, admirably organised, 
re as they knew, it sg bey —— 
Associations representing a ales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The first object of these 
Associations was to regulate and secure such 
commercial conditions as belo to the trade : 
and, secondly, to deal with the education of 
the younger painters of the country. The 
Association had not only instituted competi- 
tons for apprentices ev, year, but they had 
raised funds for travelling scholarships for 
‘pprentices who had won prizes for the best 
executed work, and in this way much encourage- 
ment had been given to the coming generation. 
The Association had done a great deal for 
business — hard decorators and on the 
‘commercial gide, which was of great importance. 
The Associations, formerly cheneaiial, now 
vorked together, with much advantage to all. 
Mr. Crace then referred to the excellent work 
carried out by Mr. Sutherland, the Secretary of 
the National Association. 

_ Mr. Stewart Greene, in reply, said the Associa- 


ing, and in Se in. teak this cae comeing 
.» and in \ 4 were coming 
to London, he was to be able to 
tell them that their Mr. M. Cowtan- 


Cowtan, had agreed to be President for that 
orate he might mention that Mr. Crace 
on 


compelle to decline. Hi ( 


“ation :~presented some 
ons up and down the 


“) and 500 members were affiliated with them. 


doing . « 
oat fourtaaablpes Ae echo scolar, 
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decoration, and that there was somethi 
beyond white paint. What decorators wan 
was an , peeved of showing that they were 
capable o ing out good colour schemes in 
decoration, aaa thus induce the public not to 
insist on white paint, but to have colour 
decoration instead. 

Mr. G. M. Hall having responded for the 
Association for Scotland, and Mr. J. Sibthorpe 
for the Irish Association, 

The President proposed the toast of “ The 
Guests,” coupled with the name of Mr. W. 
Curtis Green, 

Mr. Curtis Green, in response, said the art 
of architecture was closely allied to that of 
decoration, but it was an extremely difficult 
thing to know where one began and the other 
left off. He should not be surprised if they 
put in a claim that the origin of architecture 
was decoration or the love of decoration. 
Certainly there was something to be said for 
that view. Just now, as they had heard, there 
was a tendency to leave out decoration in our 
buildings and to go back to the primitive 
virtues and try to get good proportion and 
good building. He thought there was something 
to be said for that, as it was a process of 
evolution, of getting back to a live and vital art. 
They had to some extent to go back to the 
beginning, but there was at the same time very 
much beautiful decoration being done, and, as 
he had heard that night, they were engaged in 
the most valuable and necessary work of en- 
couraging and keeping alive the magnificent 
traditions of their ancient and honourable craft, 
and architects were only too glad of the oppor- 
tunity of associating with them and learning 
what they had to teach. There was one thing 
they had all to learn. He understood they 
offered scholarships, and architects offered 
scholarships, too, and they both sent men away 
to study the history of their respective arts ; 
and decorators, no doubt, did a great deal to 
keep alive, as architects did, the craft conditions 
of their work. He thought they were beginning 
to realise that neither scholarship—by that he 
meant a knowledge of the past and the history 
of what had been done—nor craftsmanship, 
either alone or together, were sufficient to pro- 
duce a vital or living art. They had got to be 
in touch with the life and work of the aay, 
and their work had to be representative of the 
life and work of the time if it was to have any 

Yof any value in the history of art. 

Mr. W. G. Sutherland then suitably proposed 
the toast of “‘ The President.’’ The Tnstitute 
owed a great deal to the lead it had had from 
Mr. Crace. He had brought into the conduct 
of the Institute a high sense of honour, and his 
artistic qualities were known to all of them. 

Mr. Crace, in reply, said he had more than 
once pointed out that there was a danger to 
any Institute in having the same President for 
any number of years, but he had been en- 
co to retain office, thanks to their 
great kindness to him. He had tried to guide 
the Institute in the steps which 2 gp pe to 
be best for preserving not only the dignity 
and status of individual members, but for 
getting attention directed to one of the objects 
for which they were founded, viz., the promotion 
and encouragement of the artistic side of 
decoration. r. Curtis Green had referred to 
the fact that decorators might claim for archi- 
tecture an origin in colour. To some extent 
there was justification in that, and there was 
no doubt that the mud hovels of Babylon were 
probably coloured before stone buildings were 
raised; but apart from that the connection 
between architecture and decoration, to be 
worth anything, must be much closer, and 
what had not been recognised in the past was 
the close connection between the spirit of 
architecture and the spirit of decoration, which 
made architecture more beautiful. That should 
be the object of decoration throughout. No 
man could understand what decoration could 
be as applied to buildings unless he had to some 
extent ated himself in the principles of arch- 
itecture and was in thorough sympathy with it. 

Mr. M. Cowtan-Cowtan then suitably pro- 

the toast of “ The Secretary, Mr. F. 
” and the President also spoke of 
the able services rendered by the Secretary on 


behalf of the Institute. 
In Mr. Englefield’s absence through illness Mr. 





Trinity- , when a was 
read danas Rep br Deblin,” 

Mr. John 
appear in our issue. 
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OBITUARY. 


Professor Sir Hubert von Herkomer, R.A. 

We regret to announce the death, on 
March 31, at Budleigh Salterton, of Professor 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer, ed sixty-five 
years, C.V.0., Hon D.C.L., on. (1907), 
Hon. LL.D., Cambs, (1908), R.A., 1890, late 
Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy, 
M.A., Hon. Fellow, All Souls’ College, and 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts, Oxford, 1885-94. 
He was a son of Lorenz Herkomer, wood- 
carver, of Waal, Bavaria, and inherited his 
musical gifts from his mother. In 1878 he 
received the Grande Médaille d’Honneur, Paris, 
for ‘‘ The Last Muster,”’ Chelsea pensioners in 
chapel; he was elected A.R.A. in 1879; he 
was Officer of the Legion of Honour; Associate 
of the Institute of France and the Belgian 
Academy; Knight of the Prussian, Bavarian, 
and Maximilian Orders pour le Mérite; 
honorary corresponding member of the Société 
des Artistes Francais, 1906; and of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours; life 
professor at Munich; honorary member of the 
Asociacion de Artistas Espafioles, Madrid, 
1906; and member of the Atheneum, Burling. 
ton Fine Arts, Arts, and Royal Automobile 
Clubs. Near his home, “‘ Lululaund,” Bushey, 
he started the school of art, which was after- 
wards taken over by his assistant in the school, 
Mr. M. W. Flower, who died in October, 1910, 
and there he latterly applied himself to ename!.- 
ling, a new method of portraiture in relief, 
lithographical printing, and the manufacture 
of kinematographical films, and the production 
of wordless plays—some written by himself, and 
one entitled “‘The Old Wood-Carver.”’ Sir 
Hubert von Herkomer was the author of 
“The Herkomers,” two vols. (1910-11), «a 
biography of his father and of himself, “* My 
School and My Gospel’ (1908), and “A 
Certain Phase of Lithography’’ (1910); he 
lectured at the Royal Academy upon 
“England: Lovable and Paintable,” ‘“ Criti- 
cism: A Homily,” “ Painting,”’ ‘Some 
Personal Experiences,” and “ Sight and Sec- 
ing’ (1907-8); also at the Royal and London 
Institutions, and to the University of Oxford, 
on “ Ambition.” He was knighted im 1907. 
He joined the Southampton School of Art 
when fourteen years old, and later was greatly 
influenced by Walker; his first contribution 
to the Royal Academy, “ After the Toil 
of the Day,” a sunset in the Bavarian 
Alps, was hung upon the line, 1873, and 
sold for £500. Of his more recent por- 
traits we may mention those of Sir Ernest 
George, A.R.A., for the Royal Institute of 
British Architects (1910); and ‘“ The Council 
of the Royal Academy, 1907,’ presented by 
the artist to the Tate Gallery (1908*). 


—_ — 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 











144 of 1913.—The Hewitt Patent Kiln Com- 
pany, Ltd, and William Walter Hewitt: 
Process and apparatus for making bricks, 
cement, and the like. 

2.197 off 1913.—Dr. Pietro Fenaroli and 
Societa Anonima “Saces”"’: Process for 
glazing natural and artificial stones and 
plastic materials. 

4,892 of 1913.—Oscar Branch Rattenbury : 
System of reinforcing concrete by means of 
bars of ordinary type combined with links of 
special fori. 

5,720 of 1913.—Robert Harris Reeves. 
Apparatus for ventilating sewers, drains, and 
the like, and preventing the formation of 
sewer gas, applicable also for ventilating and 
deodorising rooms 

18,272 of 1913.—Henry Robert Wing and 
Edward Webb: Ventilators. 

22,924 of 1913.—Fritz Neumerkel: Process 
for the production of lime in block form. 

22,988 of 1913.—William George Wiesener: 
Automatic zero and angle-setting attachment 
for theodolites and the Tike. 

23,011 of 1913.—Arthur Hardoncourt: Wall 
constructions and tiles or blocks therefor. 

23,918 of 1913.—Gesellschaft fur Teerverwer- 
tung m.b.H.: Method of preparing stones for 
making tar macadamised roads, 

24,420 of 1913.—Sylvester Wolf Flesheim: 
Process of hardening concrete structures. 

25,603 of 1913.—-Ernst Heinrich: Tip-up 
roofing and eky-lights. 

25, 922 of 1913.—Frederick Joseph Watkin- 
son: Window sashes. 

26,449 of 1913.—Hugh Cecil Duckworth and 
the Twelve Hours’ Stove Syndicate, Ltd. : 
Slow-combustion stoves for greenhouses, 
forcing-houses, and the like. 


* In the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
oe ee rn Fee 
Gon can be made. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some contracts 
tracts still open, but not 
included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk 
(*) are 























advertised in 
this number : 
Certain conditions beyond Competitions, —; Contract 
bind themsel those given in the follot iv. vi. viii. x.; Pu 
ves to accept the lo wing information ; Public Appointments, xxvii. ; 
Sas hor tected alk ak decal ack hc are imposed in some cases, such Auction Sales, xx EX 
deposits are returned on wages clause shall be o as: the advertisers d xii, in 
The date given at the commencemen receipt of a bona-fide tend ieiehs ek te cllowenes oi cl 
t of each er unless stated to th ce will be ys 
paragraph is the latest date when the © contrary, tb 
*_* submit tenders. tender of 
e* It must be understood that the , may be sent in. , or the names of those willi a 
endeavour is pres mpage. paragraphs are printed willing to cb 
to printed as ne * 
ensure accuracy, we cannot be ws, and not as advertisemen W 
responsi te; and is 
ble for errors that that while ev ing 
Competitio eg Roam “ ts 
ns. Pie > 6.—Zarves.—Hovsrs.—V. pal 
Aran 15.—Dauar' poy ve on of four pM moms .—Various trades the 
Sacris' ham.—Lnserrore Square -houses Apr 
8 ton Literary Institute _The Trustecs Specifications Remwmcigy Ang yg Bgl << male it, ,11--Rashgilpheed —A A 
SS = @ proposed. new insti ared to teat, Heddo 1, with Mr. James ‘Ont at of the Aaavil nad Base Ing Rilbes Donec a 
Secretar received or bef pemte. Aprit 7.—-Boston. Lochgilphead te District L partment in 
Seortaty, ‘te"“Jobn' Walker, ie "Ellsnstnect, 2 follows: Ws ic Geetgnac. tpeection ist oot Superintendatit at the Assia atthe Media 
Mar 1. '‘—@lasgow.—Symusout : Gia keke rangle, Gree sang no RDC. _ 11. nic’ twa Maree a 7 
eubmit prom ed ration invite Scutpruns.— ane, two pai ae a pair; Preittdn. 1 airs; ees wal of thirty cottages ogg Cortaces. neu 
p= competitive models for sculptors to airs; Kirto rs; Frampton, Sand er's- ~* we ie na YD. | 
symbolical eculptare. See ad or four groups of | jV ssh-road mn, Drain-side, helms, two B.8.1., at the office of the Sur Arthur Briggs, : 
Ma h ¥ it in issue Broom-bridge, two pairs; Kirton paine, Sirten —— Deposit, £1 ls. urveyor, Town Hall, a 
Bridge House Estates RE ody Barwor.—The pale: Wiel ire; pairs: Algarkirk. The Round. =f ot Thewete We es. —C vo 
is ee pe meng oh is lerpere om ig ippo-Lane. Ra b,, thane pmee elllly  : By ee cottage & 
Bridge.  archilectural treatment of Bt, Peal’ from the Holiang Regs two ide Speciation, Arau, 18 oe piel - 
spesmrety. The asseeser is Gir and APRIL pee idd, Solent House p enawe > So residence at St ~ eee. — Erecting oan 
P.B.LB. A. See advertisemen Niam Emerson, 2! « block ham.—Dwe.uix & So on, de.. of -_Canice’s, Kilkenny. “* 
— ber 12. t in issue of ton may Song d in Woateton .—Erection Son, a rehitects, 30, Suffolk. William H. Byrne For 
oy a. Counties.— La Redfern, Bo T.C, Quantities from +4 er ap A Aran 13. a vo erat street, Dublin. CC 
rietors RERS’ jury LARG non ' 
I iructional Engineering’ invite wip ond Com fics, Sere, ere Council Offices School ‘to ihe porerners. nt ol Bins Bei Es .. 
abourers’ cottages invite designs for AP vey Deposit, seats, Fairbrother Quantities, etc. « ap 
pd 10 as, and  culnene senpesti 100 guineas, Ph wad Pog 4 1lin.—A.Lrerations.—Im place, Poulton-le-F i & Hall architects, so new 
of Foe each. See PE a ent and two 10 ir. T. Edwards, igrmme use. Bpecificstions Alterati 14.—Felixstowe. ceiee — a 
June 2.—Grimsh arhet-stvoct, Lianfyll, to ‘the Guardia: Ligh ions and extensions to Ons, _ ETC all 
the Now” Conatiatinal Ciny Invite dents eR ae t,he Belitstone and Waltn OD ae ie 
oO -—<urec ° r 8 Por 
create of fom ond Tare “Brea ee hh ee oa Hall reiztlowe enn i the Town i 
rssion) £90, and 410 reapective Mate cos APR Pontantrath a Licentiate R.IAB., gf ¢ SF to heme ak motos coord © is 
tional Chub, Skeckell. sec tion of conveniences chmond.—Coxvew1ex St. Michael's Chureh. Bo mortuary chapel at an 
£2. u Wey aeegnell. Constitu- Town H. eniences for men a ces.—Erec- Canon *R pperary, for the Ve SHO 
J Seats. Deposit, fication of | ene fe for fe Sth ag in the D. ww. Morris oe. © pata... uantities of mand Quite 
- —Monvm vey H. ee str Dublin +8, eyors. 68, H West 
Sue Seen & the ie a ‘ a1 de. Town Hall, Fe hee Sar- , APRIL 16.- 16. Athione.. teeer Hover. oe st it 
comoatl Tercentenary — eA 
monument to Pepeat ge ees , a a For cleani Fits Begenrns .—PatnTinG, ETC. g: .C. from rom plans of er “oe ° = Werteath sa 
than ’ ° cost , varnishi —- . - £0 aa 
ey hg vertisement in issue end , distempering the Palms Club — greining Council € dnantons. Ses gt a r. py: v ped pes 
Hats Dest for the Ak Memoriat Lecrure Palms Club, Shotton Coll Se Becretary, ‘The of tac 16.— Ebbw Vaie.- Rm Best i 
Frente ~ dy udentshi Alexander Thompson Pe 7.—Pynemouth. ery. Durham. at “pbb for the Ash Grove Build: rection vende: 
p must be delivered Sue the fu ae premises, Union Sean, hg w Vale, Mon. The work will tne C lub cotta 
° Basoe a ateme.” tee Quan antities, ete., No. 2, ei 2 ag 1, 128 as. 3: Hous 
Contr. pare 7 Yorsbroagh Common. ito tions ‘of Mr. Walter Hos Plang and specifics Dep 
acts. Whitaker, e houses. Quantit OUSES.— veyor, Wildings’-cham ser A sur- APR 
Dale Eee Rinewedl, jes of Mr. A. | Avmut, 17. Tings" ry Newbengn, Wo sb 
APRIL ug com —Rooms.— at 
BUILDING AND P oATatl, 8 —Billand.—-Aporrions— completion of waditions|stenanie ton snd itt 
The date given at the com eansonsetigs James onan te fe Norton Mills, El Frrection ofan County pode ys Committee of Visitors of the ferril 
paragraph is the latest date when the cuaiee oe pop te and consulting Meas. 8 fot Skene, ARB A Be Aevum at Thomas, Chadwick. i LY 
AB. - ck . 
may be be sont tn those willing to submit tenders. eB. 8.—@ RT neers, 5, Cross- Deposit. ioe. PY i Princess-street, Manchester. yh 
Adelaide , man “— GE.— PRIL —Band a4 
po ’ Railwa ne. — ROR, = — The Great adjoining Hawkh at Old ene ag ders ers are invited for on ~Pantsn Hatt Ter: ay 
Neemere Reitniy _Somates en. Sm pe ap py ae winnipeg, Sage — erection of # new parish Xo 
— Windeor. Quantities of MrT. Board ther. ter the Gown Dhaene Le cot aa ay ve Grange.—Corcts.—T Bil 
orrison, seoretar ntities of Mr. T 3oard. Schedules of van District L urham Aged Minework -Cormors.— The ingi 
Dubie. De Ff 7 wcrmapescas Terminus. 1-4, Casiten-ais -place, Gl Mr. John Mitchell, Clerk, invite tenders Pn the, the aretion of one aoa ™ 
6.— mas | ’ Ri. 8.— asgow rumdon G es a .. 
dati, inglading af n—Sieo.—Removing an iron Guantit dwelling toue apd. spon. ti Calpe god af the liegt. Thoma Sessa, Tm ioe 
ding alterations “i same at Dun- jes of Messrs shop in Colne-road. ao i M 
Guantiti hern Railway = « ditions, for the apehifects and prot Berry & Sons Additao ‘0, Pie adh ay a ADDITIONS %, 
tary’s ies of Mr. T. Morrison, secre (Lreland). APRIL - 3, Market-place, mae cog eles classrooms to the Huntingdon fa 
Deposit, £13 Amiens-street my, Secretary, Secre workme ~~ Oakenshaw. -- C ‘one al ndary School, Fletton. Specifice Ragla 
Aprit 6. ‘a. os Dublin. ee ss gis at Soh 5 Cen Bescon of Hunt mtinedon.” County Surveyor, Market-place, agent, 
work required i ag ge For t the os Willington, joe Hill House, . Brown, ga ee, - Keep 
phony of the pe bene oars with the posed Bh any Oo ays gece = Poole. i He tees of ~ Archbisho Holgate’s Hospita! in house 
Tollcrose rying Wellshot-road . and —Reparrs -_ oh tenders fi ) Herbe 
Sprnifestions at 0 Burn for the rati Hall, ron tr ne By repairs at the RG.A. four alms ‘or the erection of Hebe 
sideigiefte Oka that Woks: nee mM? Mi Recemeeter demons: A = 
For the Pe. wo ne Wiles, Apa, "8. — — .'F. T. Malyby, of the ever, a Be nae 
Bonen oy <a. nagar ow HY Ceo oy with ny and additions to ALTeRaTIoNns. — For should avers. F Batider Pop us of tendering Wileo 
tion of 1 Glasgow, for By aan Avplicatigne to for Mesars. ayers in Fane n Lowes- 1, ey SS H. Howlett, architect, Nol 
Leckie, Wlestrical Specifications of Mr. W. Rowe owe & Bon, the architects, ne & Co. ion, 2. ion, *Daitington. for quantities sive 
a er 5 eee, Coleiochint. . Sen. on. Sarr Se eS pumping = Bee i hem. con 
of a steel-framed sey. Dani T the palling down oF tone en, oe 5 oan Adi . i. oe Corng: aos Speci! fom t Ho 
now i . ed drill tower at werR.—Erection ee anes old cottages and > toon ion of r. ‘a « ¥ ‘Borough Encincer. Rp 8.0 
C n course of erection at a their | fire-station uteh rs es & a ot > medpermanell gern 18, Grosvenor-place, yf No 
re Fs festions ot Me ©. the 8 ry tanwict for the Bai ene ee we — buildings i sane Aprit 20. “‘gipperary. » Hovses.—Buildins of cs 
cipal . + Oe ve- ificati é 2 stone houses mm a ord- o 
a and Surveyor, Muni- arn he tee kininiad Hone Dest non hey prepared. by nee Bec and conditions at f 
foctenen heapelal 9 Howden at, Erection of an Herkisland” Mr "Tom —, eng Mr pen. Town gg op mets ret, ve 
tect, Selby. a to Mr. TN gg + Meigs ns oc hPa 8 >Pe Council Offices, Kas. i. —_COrrac rs. For building on 
i ; hed , ' Lian fi 
ek ye yk ee a ee Corn BS ite yer a eC 
Jenkin, pm ae os ond, 7 y tect, 13 oa Ber Tews Fu. sh oy 
PRIL 6.— _ oat ° ne ~Bincovey.-Senoor, on. —_ rh he 
ride general mre © Commities. rat - one Erection « of a C. invite Wallagey for erection of 4 eet 
‘ sarn, f spel my ao eines Sil of y, B,C. And nd — Aurmmarions.—The Hind 
r Ae Ge onee, Hite pigge rer io ocnyersion of the ee 
, tect, Rte it it —@lossop.—New N ac hon se at tne % 
ais ie aND AISLE — a Park 
Sainte’ "Pariah Church, Glo a Sag ea invite be fam inter mal W Inst 
lossop. a , pio 
cntan Gris vit fe 
hst, 


ve ERE ALE ee ie 





® 


°°; 





ApRIL 3, 1914.] 


BU! priate ke etc.—continued. 


ped date 0 powyt--A- gene mage ry A A 
parsgriPe “oy those ‘ Se edline to Submit tenders. 
mey be gent ae —Must 
an 2 followin “works 
Exresst0N.— For. pc po Mas tie 
ip Paidings iF Bigeer, mason, 
cot work; (2), stee aoe » a t 
steel “ihc Were (4) ca bigs 
| a anh 
vet te Lindsay, toue “bea 


= * of 


Scan Deposit, 


chambers, 
22.—-Hendon.—. aes, etc.—The 
# minster Guardians invite pee 
a distemper and sepeize § LE. 
tte Westminster "ee ite enders for 
painting, dis tempering, general repairs at 
we enemy Witham.—Cizaninc, Patrrixe 
$ Ae M.A. invite tenders for cleaning an 
painting works and repairs at the Bridge Indus- 
tral Home 
London. — Au TIONS AND 
» rom * the Commissioners of ~ I Works. 
ec, invite tenders for oa n certain 
houses, and ghee ag to 
@ ApRiL 23.9, Conran s-in-the-Eaat.— Hr. 
x St. George’ 
even et invite Seucece i w sedesognting and 
nnuvating the w 
¢ Api 23,--—-.. P -the-East.- 
Samat Towtn. —The ‘win-the East 
Guardians invite erection of a 
— poe 
. oo oe —POLIcE-STaTION, ETC.— 
me * slop statien the erec- 
hon of a pair of for the Warwickshire 
CC, Partieulare . John Wilmot, County 
Surveyor, 6, Wate ireet, Birmingham. 
aieeniate a eg 


ae builder and joiner) 


exthorpe, Hextho ouncil Schoo! 
uetong Heat "Biuostion "Erchitect . County 


all, Wa” Deposit, £ 


Amn 24 Si ginottingley.—Paxrimions, svc 

iti veniences, a 

id sgt i Holes. Council con fries’ che West 

fa 2. “Quantities of 4 Stee at the wtion Archi- 
Ls t, £1. 

‘a 4. — Oulton-with-Woodlesford. ~ 


Scuoot Euignceuaas 5 —For e¢ t of 
Sch irae ame ee har 
t ing ° 
Wet id County H — Deposit #3 

& Apri Mer 4% .—Vaniovs BuI_pines.— 
Seatheun ton C.C, invite tenders for the erection 
of and alterations to various bui 

Amn 27, — Wrexham. — Corraces. — The 
costa, na erection ae. LAd., invite 
te! ‘0 erection, in four ons, of 20 

jem at Garden fim 


tities of the esshinath, elsh Town Raenias ae. 
Housing Le gy td., 21, Park-place, Cardiff. 
it, £3 


Apa, 30.—Ashford.—Batus, etc.—Erection of 
® building, comprising hot-water baths, 


attendant 's sm etc., at Beaver- pont fox) the 
Msbford U.D.C Speciheqon of Mr. 

lerrill, Surveyor, Ashford, Ken 

No Dare = yp, erc.—Pull- 


hd oon nd clea: of site of part of the 

ye ne certs. Barnsley. Particulars 
of Mesers. Gibbs, Teather, architects 
and surveyors, tS A 3 -row, Sheffield. 


No Dare, — Bingley. — Atterations. — For 
iterations to property ning Main-street, 
Bingley. Messrs. Nunns racewell, archi- 
tote, Bank-chambers, Bingley. 

No Dare.—Bradford.—Civus.—Erection of club 


premises, Westgate. Bradford, Quantities of 
Messrs. Abm, Son, architects, 
iy Market -street, eer Bionk 


No Dare. — --CortaGrs.—Erection 
ot «block of four n, near 
~yt ,, Quantitees of Ernest L. ‘Lyne, 
ent. Lianarth Estate . Lianarth-street, 


=a, Mon. Deposit, £1 Is. 

No Dare. —Hovst.—Erection at Ny 
Hater pelgeee tae, Keay. Sages te oo] 
culdings, Qunenee es + ry cs 
No Dare. —@rassmoor.—Scuoois.—Erection of 


4 Primitive paeipodios schools, Grassmoor, 
hear Ches terfeld ‘artioulars of Mr. ‘Tom 3° 





ilcockson architect, Chesterfield 

Png ae. en a .—For Cet 
a tions 3 
‘age, Harlech, for the a meth, B.C. Bpecit : 


cation of the County pebitecte. 
‘ gioward Jones, WEA. as Yave, orth, 


ie Dare. — Kilkenny. OOLH ead 
hon of a new national “at Owning. 
150 ildren 


i. ilk. kenny to accommodate 
tt en wet vanagh, Adm., Owning, Piltown, 


Xo Dare. Lng hoes, = ag? 

Hove oinin eral bo wegel er 

aaa rely ‘for mike 
or Om pe RAT 


itects, 
B.A., Plas 


at Andiey 
Torquay. 
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No Date gan, a y vile “1, Sesemeg, of for 
Tat ME , architect Bas eurveyor, Rn 
No Develo t of Audley 


ATE.— Torquay 

a in, formation of Toads, FG M 
© 2 ‘) r, 

ei -Inst.M.E., architect and sexveper, 


S Dets.- -Torquay.—Alterations and addi- 
m4 bos Ay? To p Terms Eey arcade. Mr. F. G. Moore, 
Se architect and surveyor, 


ae ~Torquay.—Villa in Studley-road 
aoe Mrs. hompson. Mr. F. G. Moore, B.Sc., 
M.Inst.M.E., architect and surveyor, Torquay. 

, No Mo A nang ~Pgueeeeee. —w" or 2 
argement o ross-in-Han ool in the 
parish of Waldron, Sussex. Specifications to be 
seen at the schools. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


Apri. 6. — Glasgow Marerits. — For 
materials required in the Cleansing Department, 


including iron and steel, ironmongery, glase, 
lime coment, bricks, fireclay goods, timber 
(forei Forms of tender of Mr. D. 
M'ColL pe Re ee of Cleansing, 20, Tron- 


gute, 
APRIL 6,—ssouthampton. - -Stores.—Supply of 
stores and muterials (including broken granite) 
required in the Borough Engineer's Department 
ng a riod of twelve months. orms of 
tender at the Borough Engineer's Office. 
Apam 7; — Glasgow. Materiats. — For 
materials for the Lighting Department of the 
Corporation, including lampposts, pillars, 
fitti paints, and oils, etc. Specifications at 
Cine offices of the Department, 20, Trongate, 
iw. 
ait 8.—Manchester.— Marttaiats.—Supply to 
as "Watsrwsshe Committee of sluice valves, 
wypehets — firecock boxes, etc., lead piping. 
ferrule taps, hydraulic valves 
snd I= hydra bolts, ete. Particulars of 
Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, 


“i oy aes. Suppl to ~ 
Corporation for twelve months of eoal, os 

and . bricks, cement, sand, 
stoneware pipes, bends, junctions. etc. 

“orms tender of Mr. George 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor. 

Apri 11. — Eccles. — Mareriais.— Supply of 
engine packing, waste, shovels, forks, valves, 
ete., a the Corporation. Forms of tender of 
Mr W. Willis, Sewage Works, Pee] Green- 
reed. atricroft. 

Apri. 15.—Bristol.—Srores.—Yearly contract 
for stores for the Bristol Docks. Forms 
tender of Mr. W. W. Squire, engincer, Bristol. 
15.—Leith.Timper, ete. Supply of 
i . iren, cordage, and stores for the Leith 
Harbour and Docks. Particulars of the Superin- 
tendent, Tower-place, Leith. 

Apri 18. - gan. — Mareriats.—Supply to 
Tramways Department of tramcar accessories, 
stee] tyres, and axles, ironmongery, iron and 
See. . grernend line material, pont and varnish, 

tease, timber, and glass Specification 
or Mr. a ~ ‘ames Slevin. Electrical and Tramways 
Wigan. 

Crement.—Supply of 
for the Corporation. 
Town 


lime, = 
timber. 
Ball, 


Engineer. Bradford-place, 
Apri 21. — Brighton. 
Fortland cement for year 
Form of tender of the Borough Surveyor, 

Hall, Brighton. 

No Dare.- -Blackburn. Fursirvre.—Furnish- 
ing of an isolation and receiving home at the 
cottage homes. near Quo2en’s Park, Bleckburn, 
for the B.G. orms of tender of Mr. Chas. E 
Bygrave arg to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
Cardwell-piace, Blackburn. 

No Dare —Romford.— Tar. Supply of 15,000 
allons of dehydrated tar for the fems ord R.D.C. 

articulars of Mr. T. W. A. Greenhalgh, 
Clerk, 164, South-street, Romford. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 
Apri. 6.— e.—TeLerHonic INSTALLATION.- 


For telephonic installation at the Town Hall 
Extension in communication with the several 


departments of the Corporation, including street 
fire alarm bores. Specification of Mr. J. H. 
— — larendon-place, Hyde. 
Apri —London.— Pires. = Seoply of about 
1,730 ft. pS 18-in. welded steel pipe, 4 in. thick, 
in 18-ft. lengths. Alternative prices to be given 
for the pipes with (ec) Kimberley collars; (b) 
rolled sockets, and (c) flanges riveted on for the 


Met aol te Specifications from 
Ensit eer, Metropolitan Water Board, Savoy- 


ant .—Crant.—Supply and erec- 


6. 
10-ton t lling c1ane for su ion. 
aE ad the Borough Electrical 
ineer, *Blectricity Works, Frederick-road, 
endleton. 


Apri, 8.—Munslet.—Pires. oa "apd pther 
cast and wrought iron pipes, 

steam ae ther Hunslet at wi 
Haigh, 

tion ’ w. 
huardians, nien 0 
Apri 8 __ Manchester. — Pipes. ay ' of 
about tons of cast-iron water pipes “4 


ter), with about 100 tons 
» is gg oF cast iron pre: raulic ver ot 


pressure) pipes (14, 2, 3. 6 ene 5 * diameter) 


fhe W Works Com- 
— pectfertions, nthe of “the Secretary, 


Cees, Town Hall, Manchester. 
.—Gates, etc.—Su 
and nd erecting gates and failings to the 


P Ss Prrsethention of own wy 


Hall, cig Mon. posit, 


The, Onkbs er.—Rattway Worxs.— 


Ltd., ite tenders 
gh Ou, company, 1 ae Golan’ ont 
ot gee oe works of a branch iway, 





25 


lying 
rket 
itect, 
6d. 


427 


three-quarters of a mile long, near West Calder 
saganman Station. Specification of Mr. Robert 
Thomas Moor, civil and mining engineer, 142, St. 
Vincen*-street, Glasgow. 

Apri 9. —Barma.—Raiwway Marteaiats.—For 

(a) fittings for carria and wagons; (b) 
ina eprings; (c) axle-boxes, for the Burma 
Railways Company, utd. Specifications of Mr. 
Home, managing director, 199, Gresham 
House, Old Broad- street, London, E.C. 
each specification. 

Apri, 9.—Glasgow.—Execrric Licutinc.—For 
the rewi of Siesteie lighting installation at 
use Despatch orks and stables, 
Haghill-road, Dennistoun, for the Corporation 
Specifications of Mr. M‘Coll, Superintendent 
of Cleansing, 20, Trongate. Glasgow. 


APRIL ridgwater.—Pires..-About 124 
tone of 3-in. ‘cast-iron pipes and other castings 
for the water R.D.C., to be made in accord. 


ance with the specification of their Engineer, 


Mr. W. Alexr. Collins, = ytoses Bridgwater. 
a ification of Mr. T. Solicitor and 
- to the Council, 4, Bom. Se Deposit, 


rt) 

AW 13.—-Bristol.—Irow axp Sreri.—Supply 
of wrought-iron and stesl for the year ending 
March Bi $i, 1915, for the Corporation. Specifica- 


tions of the he City EB Engineer, 63, een-square, 
pristol. Deposit 
Apri 13. -—Baripcors.—(a) Removal! 


present bridge over the miver ny sad 
own as ridge, in t ‘an 

Send and Ripley, and a + struction of a new 
ferro-concrete brid mnebique system ; 
and (b) removal o the thoes bridges known as 


Hatch, d Hole, and ae. in the 
parish of Send and Ripley, and the construction 

of new steel girder bridges, for the Guildtera 
R.D.C. Geaaties, =. of the Council's 


on: Mr. Joh District Council 
Offices, Commercia a pon, Distrie Deposit, 
£2 2s. each eet. 

Aran 15.— “Tecctase Puen. —Supply of | 
tons of 9-in. penny eee pipes for the UDC 


Aberdare. rom ren 
Town Hall, Aberdare. 

Apri, 15.—Aberdare.—Sree. Tvars. —Supply 
of 7,100 lin. ft. of 7-in. diameter steel tu 
gad 9.100 ta. ft. of 4in. ~ — tebes 
or articulars from 
the Surveyor. Shoe Hall, 





Arai. 15.—Taunton.—Wem.—Overflow weir 
and other works at French Weir. River Tone, 
Taunton, for the Corporation. Quantities of 
Messrs. uglass, s, & Douglass, consulting 
engineers, 15,  Victoria-stree?, estminster, 
London, 5.W Deposit, £1. 

& Aprit 2 .—Heatine.—-The G.N 
Railway Company invite tenders for heating 
their carriage shops. 

Apri. 20.—Keighley.—Baripce.—Taking down 
Holme Bridge, Sutton, and erection of a two- 
span bridge for the Keighley R.D.C. Quantities, 


etc., of Messrs. roster & Sons, engineers, 
Crest Bank-chambers, Keighley. posit, 
a 


Aprit 22.—-Bootle.—Execraicity Piaxt.—Two 
& k.w. rotary converters, transformers, and 
switch ear for the Corporation. Borough Elec- 
tric ngineer, Electric Light Station, Pine- 


tin inetpae.—fas Derences.- 
invite tenders for sea 


May 9.—Isle of Man.—Bracon.—The Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lighthouses invite tenders 
for the erection of a concrete con on the 
Whitestone Bank, which lies off the Point of 
Ayre, Isle of Man. The Whitestone Bank is 
submerged at all states of the tide. Plans at 
the office of Mr. D. A. Stevenson, M Inst.C.E 
Engineer to the Commissioners, George- 
street, Edinburgh. Deposit, £1 1s. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


_ Apri 6.—Belfast.—Watex Worxs.—For lay- 
i water mains, etc., in connection with White- 
abbey water eupply for the Belfast R.D.C. 
Engineers, Messrs. Young Mackenzie. Quan- 
tities of Mr. R._ G. erg Clerk, Council 
Offices, Belfast. Devos. £1 1 


Apri 6.— ‘Mowbray. — ASPHALTING. - 
For espbohtiog ne and repairing the footways in the 
Melto: ural District. eeoyaretions 


of Mr. - C. Moorh ouse, Surveyor, 34, Leicester- 
street, Melton Mowbray. 
Aprm 6 ~—Srreer Woras.—Con- 


crete slab paving, with granite kerbing and 
channelling, and paonurtqnant works, in the Old 
Shoreham- Preston Raral, for the Steynin 
East R.D.C. Specifications of the Surveyor o 
Gp Soubel, Mr. G . Warr, Town Hall, South. 
wic 

Apri. 7.—Belfast.—Sewrrace Worxs.—Supply 
of six pitch-pine peeatonn tock doors, ete., for the 
Corporation. i ons of the City Sur- 
veyor, City Heh Belfast. Deposit, £1 Is. | 

i on.—Streer Wor«s.—-Making 
me-terrace and Alice-street, Alice- 


field-street, at 
aydon, for the 


Winlaton, and Whitmore-road, Bl 
rge 


uantities of the perverse. 
Symon, Blaydon-on-Tyne. Deposit. £1 1s. 
Aprit 7. — Malifax.—R >aps.—For repairin 
macadamising, Glenholme Heath, ew 
Halifax. Mr. Cressieg Hudson, estate t. 
Hawthorn-terrace, King Cross-road, Hali 


PRIL 7.—Leeds.—Sreeetr Worxs.—Pavi and 
aageine of of Koo vo me A of York " 
aie f he Comporat Guantities at the 
‘or 
iitehware Gilice Wickstall ros — Leeds. 
—Torpoint. oRKS.— ng 
=e _ (part igarage ond. road, . 
es he UD. tion = Cy 
“Bpecifics 6 trom ™ 
Ba gt House, Torpoint. Deposit, £1 V«. 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 
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At Sg EON a mene = 


z 
4 


a: 


sfone."U.D.C._"‘Soseiheations ‘trom the 
Gouncil’e Fustnay 30 Connell “Othess, 5 Apia 


tone. 

Apat, 8.—Bath.—Srarer Woexs-Making up 
land-road_for the Corporation. Quanti- 

ties of Mr. C. R, Fortune, City Surveyor, Guild- 


hall, Bath. 
—Roaps.—The 


8. — Cardiff. Glamorgan 
C.C. invite tenders for (1) kerbing footways in 
veg i aed Fin ik Hg 
t an 

iros Colliery Yard. Specification of 
T. Manse! Franklen, Gonaty ‘Hall, Candi the Gganty Coun- 
cil, Glamorgan Coun 
orxs.—Making 


the “Ban hee. Cour Gardens a sed Tr nity ate dy 

o " 

Collins, Surveyor, Public O ite Ofhcen, Bel. ae 
8.—Rochdale.—Streer Works.—. 

» <. > Ving place, off Milkstone-road "(Contrect 

0. Matlock 


a 


-street, Castle- 
ton, <0), She ar March-street. Quantities 
at the Borough eyor’s Office Me ‘ 

Apri. 13.—Midsomer Norton. as Pree Lay- 
ixG.—The directors of the Midsomer Gas Com- 
pany invite tenders for pegridins “ as 


rs, 385 oe Sin... od re 5a Pezitce 


d re - ks at me Roipe Hiaeienoeed 
w works a 
soot "et ae apd Marrrale 
ville, for the 
ties of Mr. — net Ee Gi City 
Engineer and Survevor, “Th House, 
Birmingham. Deposit, £2 


Arai, 15.—Aberdare.— Warsaw onxs.—Laying 
ae jointing Pe” 1,630 Rag yds. ¢ . 
lin -in 8 wa 
ines. ‘1.0, UDC va of py Be gy a 
tu D.C. 0 re 
tions at Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, 
Alerdare. 


Aven, 3, r road im- 


—Oakworth.— —Fo 
at Cave Teg U.D.C. Particu- 
8 of Mr. A . Bradley, Clerk, Council Office, 


[Those 
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Se SPREE 


—Hawarden.—Srwasce Wiges-tor 
the outfall works of the Ha 


i aise Se nates i tetce a” ueuk 


chambers, C 
Aprit i8. .—-Reservoir.—Completion 
an impou reservoir, 


of the Sry nr gees OE A 

Hy KH — near Burnleyy meter-houses, etc. 
at yagwoes ae raioany’ for ¢ the Corporation. 
Schedules v gio... of le & Son, 
engineers, i, Mesere. 3 . Deposit, 


£5. 
The Man 20.—Manchester._Marn Drarwace.— 
Manchester Corporation invite tenders for 
main drainage wo 
Apri 20.—Stone. —SEWERAGE. —Construction of 
ey umping-station, etc., in bo Ese 5 wi 


Ww. ad, Soke Engineer to yon Epo 
Leek-road, ke-on-Trent. Deposit, £3 3s. 
* APRIL — Westminster.— Woop Brock 
@.— Westminster Guardians invite 

tenders g! "ripping and fixing wood block 
flooring at the infirmary. 

APRIL "v. —Newhaven.—Roapmaxinc.—The 
Sussex ie Council invite rs for 
mstruction of certain roads. 


27. — Pontefract. — Si bial 
Deeyening the éxisting pump well at Roal] from 
124 tt. to. ft. balay | e engine-house floor, 
and driving sides of the well 
and other incidental im & for increasi 
ield of water and main the supply 
istrict. Specificatio ities, Me 

it fnet Ce Messrs. R Se y: VS 

t.C. E. Bank-chambers, Loughborough. 


reco! 
APRIL. 





wir 28 RT ‘Sette gy 

ms. 1), ay B "Channel Bi omag) on 

charge pipe Kd ‘the 1e Rhymney Valley, Sewerage ; 

SRRCE wtyeroeas, “Yiecee: 

Thoma te Wigherten Bargord the coun 
“epost, £20 


of Glamorgan. 


[Aprit 3, 1914. 


No 2 yn Delge it -Warer 


ban ea SUPPLY,— For 
ef, neat Belge ply for Brithi r Counei! 
for the Me ‘rioneth Educa. 

EGE of ‘th 


ll De ; © County 

in 8. ie eins Ynys, "Borth R ab. How ard Jones, 
No Dare.—Troon.—Sewr —s,,.,, 

la extension of outfall ty ge Te 

ules igs Archd. §. Macve vy. Burgh 

De Os. g 


¥ in. posit, | 
Public Appointments. 
ao adbzchomer 1 by werent 


applic ations 
for the above post. Salary, £120 per annum, 


* Aprit 18.—CreRK or Works —The G 
of St. ea 8 invite applications i ag 


£3 3s. per week. 
*® ApeRit 21. — Svurveyine Assistants, — T 
mag ag Municipal Council invite seclbsatians 
for above post. Salary, about £385 per 
annum. 

No Date. — Maruematics Assist ont 
Governors of the Northern Polytechnic inthe 
applications for the above post. Salary, £150 
per annum. 


Buction Sales. 





2 L 3.—Denmark Hill.—Messrs. Hooker 
Webb w ill sell by aucti th 8 
quantity of building mate: serial. of 
.. ores. 8.—Messrs. Churchill & Sj ill 
Ho by auction, at the Gpoet Hall Winchester 
, & assortment of 
boards, timber etc 

8.—London C.—M Fryett, 

$ ar Se ait eel he cote cere Audion 
Rooms, 23-25 » Moorfields, E.C., the stock of a 


29.—Bushey.—Mesers. Humbert & 

med will sell b salon. at the Mart, the 
——— Estate and manorial rights. 

roto ‘Westminster.—Mesers Humbert 

Flint wai "sell by auction, at the Mart, a 

id estate. 


will sal Liars 9 ee es = Walton & Lee 
wi vill at plots ion, a anover-square, 


June — Uxbridge. — Messrs. Knight, 
Freak, & Ratiey will sell by auction an estate. 


buil 


with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 








PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 
Delhi. 

In the House of Commons Mr C. Roberts 
stated that the Secretary of State had 
learned from the Viceroy that the estimates 
for the new capital, as approved by the 
Government of. I amounted to £5, 118,000. 
But in addition to this there was a provision 
of £1,000,000 as a reserve for unforeseen ex- 
penditure. The estimates included purchase 
of land, cost of buildings and communications, 
water supply, sewerage and drainage, parks 
and publie improvements, electric light and 
pest, and salaries and contingencies of various 


City Improvements. 


Mr. Dickinson asked on Monday whether, in 
view of the opinion expressed by the traffic 
branch of the Board of Trade in the last 
Report that a road from Newgate-street to 
Finsbury and Bishopsgate might probably 
become necessary on the completion of the new 
St. Paul’s Bridge, and that a road in that 
position would do much to lessen the con- 
gestion of traffic in Mansion House- place, he 
would co the desirability of so arranging 
the south end of the new Post Office ngs 
that no interference with Wren’s church, St. 
Vedast, in Foster-lane, need arise in the event 
of the road in question being made at some 
future time; and whether he would confer 
with the authorities conce with metro- 
politan improvements before deciding on the 
— of the proposed buildings. 

Weaswert Benn replied that, in view 
of ie very considerable surrenders of land 
already agreed to for the purpose of street 
improvements in St. Martin’s-le-Grand and 
Gresham-street, the First Commissioner 
not found it possible, with due regard to the 
public interest, to take account of the scheme 
for a new thoroughfare on the south side of the 
site. Moreover, the First Commissioner under- 
stood that the Corporation had, in fact, no 
intention of constructing a new etreet at this 
point. 


Military Cottages at Farnborough. 

By to Ste ere ‘of he Cae Oe Mr. 
Baker has. informed Mr. to obtain 
tenders for the erection of pevng Hay or yd 
at ean as goon after. April 1 
possibie 


WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


At the fortni my sitting of the City Council 
° 


on March lliowing matters were dealt 
with :— 

Regent-<treet Buildi idna >The Housing 
Committee reported sed that t Council on 
February 26 declined to i the plan of 


the proposed rebuilding of Nos. 242, , and 
Repent-stpest, forwarded wins a letter from H.M. 
Office of Woods, etc. They had rentices a letter 
of March 12 from H.M. Office of Woods, etc., 
cobees | for approval anqpner plan meeNg 4 
modi me of buildi ines more 
accord with the lines Pha nae in 1906, and Bag 
viding for canted corners instead 2 roun 
corners as approved in 1906, > Ky age 4 that 
canted corners were considered more con- 
venient from architectural and busiress points 
of view, and t 0 Geign phigh ich had been 
settled for the rebuilding the premise 
between Oxford-circus and and” Little Ssayp-gieeet 
could be much more satisfactorily carried out 
with a canted corner at the Little. Argyll-street 
end than om wae @ rounded corner, and to secure 
a satisfacto ry completion of the  Regent-street 
tagaae ‘ a slig t extension of the leon to ees 
stree was e m t 
Engineer had reported. tha: t the i: 4 


S “1 
mitted differed the’ Gy sli a from the “the go Fe 


approved . il im 1908, and that 

“ere woul th no o to t 
amended Rigs glint FF. pe e. 5 
pian 


—_ = 





A PORTABLE ELECTRIC VENTILATING FAN. 

The Sturtevant Engineering Company, Ltd., 
of 147, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., have just 
put on the market a newly designed portable 
electric ventilating fan. A valuable feature 
of this fan is that it affords positive ventila- 
pond by scientific means, and does not 

ag 0 circulate the bad air without changing 

e fan can be run off any ordinary 

pe mW socket, and will amply respond 

to the need of a coal fan, which will provide 

a pete supply of fresh air, exhausting the 

foul air and keeping the atmosphere coo! and 

fresh. Further particulars can be obtained 
from the company. 


i es 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ocrin Ramen sre SE 





Gesiand, Ladin, China, Ceylon, 
uddremed 00 Ccthostee Sines adorei baad wee 


TO CORRESPON DENTS. 
NOTE.—All commmuntentions wt with respect ” lite ve! 
artistic 


matters 
ITOR” (and not to an goods to ees tho 
caution to Br Sande and other exclusively 
L 





Hl 


responsibility ed articles, letters, ax 
ba read at appar of course, with th 


commun! 


man 
sent to or left at th 


pag Fa ed for them. 


= >remiated Design 
Dlustrations of the First P reap will always t 


portaut archi titor, whether thej 
have been on ode A sae = asked fort or not 


il. 





HOUSE, HIGHGATE, N.W. 3 
A private residence for Mr 0 = 
onpenechns completion in Grangero'’ L 
The architects are Mess ae 
Wilkins, Budge-row, Cannon street, / re 
= general contractors are Mess! : 


ee Gwydir-chamber- High Holbem 


pa DUCHY OF CORNWALL ES‘ATE, “Que NI i 
A few days ago the Kin- -_ geen, BE 


a visit to Kennington «d - i on 
maisonnettes and cottages whic : e = 
built on the Duchy of Corawall Fstat.. 
which were described in ovr issue of Fe 
ary 20. Their Majesties took oo . ee th 
howed cé 
1 in th 


ned 


}TON 


i interest, we are os by whid 
bath combination, a 
eas is oo a —* e on “i 
t a 

e ke pre 
atlas hot water op 2 0"? 
danger. @ 

with t high-pressure 
eapplid and Trstalled by. me 

Herghton, housing sp 
het Holborn, London. 
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Counei| 
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ez and 
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AINTING 
cations 
tum, 


ardians 
» above 


— The 
cations 
85 per 


— The 
invite 
, £160 


Hooker 
\ises, @ 


1 will 
chester 
ent of 


F ryett, 
\uction 
k of a 
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+. the 
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& Lee 
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opiceS CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


in this list ts to give, as far as possible, the 
+08 tes of materials, not necessarily the highest 
— Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
od which should be remembered by those who 
~* ge of this information. 





make 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. re ¢ 
Be Seton fot Wadlings...0-ceeceeeeesees 210 0 
per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6. @£«a 4. 
Se 
grass AS SRR 8 
oe. se Do. cae 
bebo Facing 5 0 0 Ly =~ peal 0 0 
uit White, Doulite Bentas 34 17 6 
1 oid Oo Ends... 1817 6 
siretchers 6 at 
Hel ay MS ee. a 6 
a in. Splays and 
1517 6 Squints ....17 7 6 


aeeeee 


ordinary charge for sacks. 
quer Stone Lime ....---+-- 1ée fat aap yy 
ietridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. Od. per at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 

Per Ft. Cube. 
ps Srone—delivered on road waggons, s. 4, 

ce ec eenelgesbenkneees® 2 @ 
sn Pe cd ‘cnc iss ins + 

written oghe ge 
on 
= Wharf eS 2 4 
delivered on road 
yay Nine Elms Depot. oF 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depét. 

a 4 s. 4. 
inuter ip blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
berin blocks .... 1 6 apeses 0 
Queshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Duley Dale im  _ Freestone ...... 264 

coceeege 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Rei Corsehill in dubesecece 24 
WockS ...ceee 23 


lox Stoxe—Robdin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at Railway Depdt. s. d. 


Per Ft, Cul 
beappled random 210 


fap Yorr— 
Phy Delivers of Reiwey Depit, 


random 
Per Ft, , Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
Inara ses landing Yo ales (under 40 


om wre 
VNwoe 


SLATES. 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depét. 


Ia In £ea2d In, In 
9x10 best blue 20x10 best 
Eureka un- 


» 
» 
oa 


= 

a 

oa 

3D 

. 

. 

— 

o 

oa 
eae OO@@e@ 


3 6 

6 

13 0 

Nx itditto.. 1818 0 
x8 Loe 0 
6 

6 


eco a o 
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WwoobD, 
Pe a Woop At por standard. 

? 3 im. by llin.and £ «. 4. 

4 in, Sin. and llin... 15 0 0 19 0 $ 
Deals: 8 in. by 9 in. 15 00 16 0 0 
anes pee © &. & 7 in, 

and 8 in., Sin. by 7 

RTE Na cacccnescoes 1210 0 1216 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 

DP WekWasknes dp access 010 0 ye less 

in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds ............ 1 0 O less 
Meyimeicgic ths > aw 

y 12 10 
thodimten = 
Senin Wate tau baisscees 1010 0 1110 0 
Boards— 

1 in. and 1j in. by 7 in. 010 0 more than 

battens, 
gilt Re ccoe sr eeen. aaaiabe 1° ° om 

timber : middling r 

or Memei (average a 
enbehetebe 6 0 0 66 0 
TE? becnenes neu cose 410 0 60980 
Small timber (8 in.to10in.) 317 6 400 
Small timber (6 in. to8in.) 3 5 0 310 0 
Swedish balks............ 212 6 300 
Piteh-pine timber (20 ft. 
~~ rere tease OBO BOS 
Jourmns’ Woop. At per standard. 
White : first yellow deals, 
BOR BH BS Mincccccccse 2% 00 2700 
DE BPO cocccccese 2400 23 00 
2} in. and 3 in. 
Ot PEE Sescccdiceces 18 10 0 1910 0 
yellow deals, 3 in. 
Ts pedebvees 10 0 2210 0 
Do, 3 in. by 9 in. ...... 00 2100 
in, 3 in, 
ST Mkt oneds te 6-400 1 0 16 0 0 
yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in. and 9 in, ...... 00 17 0 @ 
2} in. and 3 in. 
DT Mitdebhesncecesce 140 0 1500 
3 in. by 11 im......... 23 0=«0 200 
_, arene 78. a ee 
2 RE ER 15 0 0 16 0 0 
Second deals, 3 in. by 
i soanidcavescess 1710 0 1810 0 
Do, 3 in, by 9 im......... 16 0 0 17 0 0 
vapeners voces 1210 0 13 10 0 
Third yellow deals, y 
11 in. 0 15 0 0 
0 1410 0 
0 1210 0 
0 1710 0 
0 1510 0 
ti) 13 10 0 
0 .. 110 0 
0 140 0 
0 1210 0 
0 2610 0 
0 100 
0. 600 
0 upwards. 
0 a 
0 e 
0 7” 
6 06 6 
3 0 03 9 
« ‘ 2 6 0 3 0 
he Bee 090 
‘ainscot ft 
elo elie 0 010 012 
in SRE “aaa ee 0 . 010 
aaa secbcareee dren 00w . 018 
Selected, Figury, per ft. 
wa ER ge ie eee Se 
oe... $2.4. eee 
é upwards 
A ha Sana Ke os 2 Ce ae 
French “ Italiao.” W 0 010 iii, Mi 
( f 
ee Mee wi 0. wo 8 
Do., do. (Java) .......--- 19 0 0 2210 0 
Whitewood planks, 

per ft. cube ......-.-++- 6.3)... 6:8: 9 

Prepared Flooring, etc.— ver age. 
ok a race ou 6 018 0 
pt aA. i: 014 9 018 0 
ay BA —— 017 6 13 0 
ey eee eek 014 0 016 0 
ge; BA stag oe 014 3 016 6 
eo 8! conhaanpe 016 6 086 

7 i se 
* nal - 012 6 015 0 
V-jointed boards........ | ewer: e 
1 in oe Tim white ” » O19 0. OM ® 
oe A ¥ ou 6. 16 6 
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JOISTS, GIRDERS, Ac. (continued). 
tng Dy 
w ans, " 
Angies, Tees, and Channels, £ 5. > t. 4. 
sections......... aw eC oe OB 8 
audeneoesecenee 11 0 0 iz 0 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stan- 
dinoesvensasesoue si0 0. 90600 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Inox— £ea4 £e 4 
Common Bars ........-... 8 0 @ 910 @ 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, _ . 
good merchant quality .. 16 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked 
DRT, soneugeeans ooave G2 6.8 — 
Hoop Iron, basis price .... 1 0 0 oft 
mead’ Galvanised... 17 190. va 
upwards, according gauge. 
Sheet Iron Black— ; 
Ordinary sizesto 20g. .... 10 & O _ 
” ” 24g. .... 11 & O _ 
i ens ot eS - & ae os 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to3 f%. to 20g. ....... -160 0... _ 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 
SUG consentsenenes «oes» 16 0 0 _ 

Ordinary sizes to 26 g.....17 0 0 — 
ee 

Ordinary sizes to 20g. .... 18 10 > oe 

” ” 22 g. and 
GES. ckpencerenncts 00 _ 
es sizes to 26 g. .. 210 0 — 

ee ae Seen . 

©, cesuesbbaapotoens . _ 
Ordinary sizes, 22 and 
Ontiakey cinta, iis Kedsseues " F : . 
@ vesese ° 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. and 

GEE punccnscagedeteces 1 06 _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 

-{ ¥ Spaceenboondenneoes 1 0 .. — 
Best Steel 2g..1610 0 ., = 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in....... 11 0o.iHlw so 

(Under 3 in., usual trade extras. 
LEAD, &a 
Delivered in London. 
LzapD—sheet, Engush, 4 ~ . 6 
Pipe in colls.............. 2210 © .. ra 
Cecesececocoecose ae OC «ws _ 
SDD cand dee ence 3100... — 
In casks of 10 ewt. 
Vielle Montagne .... . coaes ED ©. xc — 
odepcesesucoeese 210 0... — 
on Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 
Strong Sheet ........ per Ib. : : : =_ 

Copper naiis........ - . : : <n 
u—, eeoercees ” x ; — 

eecese 2 1 = 

En ccoabthewontes ad 01i1 — 
Trx—English I te: 0111 
So_peR— Plumbers’ oo 0010 — 

MENTE Sédccicoce m 6.3-8 — 
Blowpipe ... ...... pe ois .. _ 
ENGLISH SHEET =“ IN CRATES OF STOCK 
. 
15 oz, thirds ...... 2id. 26 oz. fourths 3 
lourths . 32 thards ...... le 
21 ov. thirds ...... a + fourth 

» fourths Finted Sheet, 15 oz. " 

| eee 43d. = oz. 4d. 


® Bae GR. cs ncocckedandeabubendcscicciacs 
rolled and rough Pitbbecescsace’ afi: 

[Rough roiled and cast plate ............ 
Muffied, and Rolled white ..... ben . 

CIES ou cc ccodacees bewwceececesocvese ° 

* Not less than two crates 
OILs, &c. £ ad. 
Raw Linseed Ollin pipes ...... pergallon 0 2 8 
” ” ” barrels ° oe 0 2 4a 
¥ o » drums a 026 
Boiled ” ” in ” 0 2 6 
Lh ” ” ms ” 0 2 9 
Turpentine in barrels .......... to : } ie 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 2915 0 
(Ia not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 

Br 2 BE are perton 28 0 0 
Best Linseed a néeeuses perewt. O 9 O 
Stockholm Tar .......<.+ses0+« per barrel 112 0 
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TENDERS. 


* Denotes acerpted, t Denotes Sokiaadie accepted. 


> haga ad vate street works in Perth» 
——, Oban oan for the Urban District 


ET Blocmficld £2,612 12 8 W. Lingwood, 
E. Free & Sons 2,597 127/ jun. ............ £2,455 12 0 
Da Armi- B. H. Glenny, 

siestcacias 2,539 20| Barking*...... 1,908 84 


BIRSTALL.—For the erection of house at Birstall, 
for Mr. Soloman Morris. Mr. H. Bland, surveyor, 37, 








road, Leicester :— 
E, L. Jones ............+«. £629 | F. ECD £560 
MR ..dske..ccesseeeee 600] J. Cole & Sons ......... 542 
PhIPpe .....-..0.-0----0000 595 | Potter ........ prubindchined 





A. Clayton «........ £48910 0 | G. B. Mortlock... 2408 50 
allace .... 0 0} Brooke & Sons... 402 10 0 
Linsell & Ed- Kidman &Sons... 339 00 
mondson......... 48 006) J. Brignell® ...... 302 10 9 








CAVERSH AM.—For alterations to the Crown Hotel, 
Coreen. oa a hi James Haslam. M.S.A., archi- 
tect surveyor, Priar- sagen Quantities 
by Pi C. Martin, 14, J Bedford- 
Collier & Catley ...... £1,899/G. 8. Lewis & 

Son ES Brother® ............ £1,548 





£32,400 0 0 
.. 90,875 


3 


— 

“a 

Pt i 
SootooSocoosoe 
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or 
v8 


Callen BRO, apc dcainc.stcrinsccomnceiss 
Pollard & Sons . ee 
W. E. Chivers & Sons, Devizes*... 


s 
-& 





DOVER.—Levelling land, erecting retaining wall. 
vilion, ete., at Dover County School, for the Kent 
— Committee :— 





DUNGENESS.—For erection of cloak-room at the 
Council school, for the Kent Education Committee :— 
Ellis Bros., New Romeey* 5. eusubeeenemdabdiilote £127 


GRIMSBY.—For the eree erection ofa public convenience 
at Welholme-road level crossing. Mr. H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, M-Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor :— 





J. H. Thompson W. Kirton ......... 2313 17 0 
& Sons, Ltd.... £466 00) W. Gilbert......... 307 18 9 
G. Dixon ......... 401 59) Swaby& Walsham wo 00 
Borrill & Chees- ee 
MAR ......--0-.-... 3 0 0| BON ......-0.--.--- 26160 
Edwards & | D, Seamer® ...... 294 15 0 
Raynor ........ 329 15 0} E. Smith? ......... 289 10 0 
—- & Good- 
 cindicsseciees 


320 10 0} 

ft Withdrawn.) 

GRIMSBY.—PFor the erection of public conveniences 
for both sexes at Nos. 7 and 9, East Marsb-street. 
Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer 


W. Kirton .. - £477 28 


Sons, Ltd. ...... £2522 00 H.&C. Thompson 467 15 0 
G. Dixon............ 512 17 6|Swaby & Wal- 
E. Marshall ...... 510 00 sham ... ...... 460 14 0 
E. Smith ......... 499100 Taylor&Richard- 
Edwards & 453 15 0 
Raynor ......... 486 52 Borrill & Chees- 
D. Seamer . 435 19 0 INT | casctnnptens 435 00 


THE BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For the erection.of oe on Pee a 
side of Gulinhees sam & for Mr. W. + 
Alfred Lane, arch strand, Wee. ; wet 
‘Thornton Heath, and 227 a ~— 
W. Sweatman, New ssevee £1,478 





LON DON.— For installation 


the Bow Creek School, Poplar, he Laulee Gomuny 








Couneil :— 
W. Simmons & Co. £610 0| J. C.Christie,3and 
ae Bradley ... rs 4 diagate® * £871 10 
at «7 § TESS Ha 
LONDON.—Enlargement. of ye be Head-street 
School, Islington, for the London Council :— 
nee Horner...... £9,942, C P. Roberts & Co., 
& Co, (Bow), TEI A 
wt ee? Soaubacca ay gee & Sons, 
GB. Wallis & "| Bowley Bros. ......... 
SANS < sioticsatecedannaiie 351 





T. Barlow & Co. ... £715 10 Stes S Mae... — 0 
Fish & Son ...... Se 0} C. Williamson* . 0 





Rowley Bros. £48,376 00) Saunders ...... £240,500 00 

C. Wall, Ltd. 47,807 00° G. Brightman 

C,. E. Skinner 46,967 00 &Sons ...... 40,000 00 

T. J. Coxhead 45,970 00,H. J, 

0. P. Drever , oy es 39,941 00 
& Sons ...... 44,724 6 . Brown ...... ,780 00 

M Bros. 000 00 W.E.Walsham 38,941 00 
. Potter...... 41,980 00 Brown Bros., 

W. Burrows .. 40,500 00: Grays? ...... 38,910 15 0 
(tAmended to £35,130, and provisionally accepted. } 





WALLINGTON.—For the erection of a new ice- 
eS J. Dixon ape P.BI.B.A., A 
Surveyor, New Scotland-yard, > 

i by Messrs. Thurgood & Chidgey, 8, 


Ric tera, WiC. 

Burnard......... .. £5,810 | Dorey & Co............. £5,500 

Garlick & Co. ......... = Taylor & Co. ......... 5,490 

Stuart & Sons Adamson & Sons 5,445 
&Hill . See | E. Potterton 5,415 

ic ME sdaceossiscetun | J. W. Dickens......... 

Smith & Sons ......... Co. 5,138 








J.d. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHMAL GREEN, LONDON, &. 








[Apri 3, 1914. 


BB cicper'y HAM.—Erection of was),), 
h-road »chool. nd drying 


eats 8m mma Town Holl West | Mr. y G. Morley 


J.T. Laton  ...... £178 0) w 
G. & BE. Hosking ... 170 0A. Emits £147 16 
. C. Horewill...... 16610) fords ay 

R.—For recc ‘ F 

a ne gees City Council f sewer in 
Rogers £418 0 0) J. ee 

J. Ford ......... $98 15 3 Lit <n 

W, Muirhead & W. Gib a” °° 

Be ae tecess = ° oS Cue, om a; 
7 4 toy i. ! 

D. RB. 7 & e. 
BAG isitsiinien g5s 12 ¢| °° M4. 287 011 














Doulting Stone. 


Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams , 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office. 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1.N. 264 Central. 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Lti, 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W. 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


CHuas. E. ORFEUR, Lro., 


Estimates COLNE BANK WORKS 
om APPLICATION : 


ace COLCHESTER. 


Telephone : 0195. Telegrams : “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(Estaptisurp 1835), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 5 E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Polonceau Asptale 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct srom the Mines) 
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: TANK MAKERS. 
LONDON. 


Vel? 
















GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 


. 


Chief Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. N.W. 
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